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For the Companion. 


MILLY BREWSTER’S PRIDE. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VII. 
Her Pride is Conquered. 


The policeman who watched Milly as she leaned 
against the iron railing of the burying-ground 
followed her on the opposite sidewalk, for he un- 
derstood the attitude of despair and the heavy 
gait, and as she sank helplessly on the stone steps, 
he crossed over and laid his hand on her shoulder. 

There was no response to his touch and ques- 
tioning, and the heavy head he lifted fell back 
again when he removed his hand. 


His sharp pull of the bell was speedily answered | 


by a neatly dressed Irish girl, who uttered an 
exclamation of surprise as she saw the prostrate 
form on the steps, and the policeman standing 
beside it. 

At the exclamation, a 
door that led from the hall 
was opened, and an elderly 
lady, with a benevolent 
face, appeared, followed by 
an old gentleman who held 
a newspaper in his hand, 
and whose spectacles were 


hastily thrust above his 
forehead. 

“What’s all this?” he 
asked. 


“Here’s a girl on your 
steps that’s froze to death 
for all I know,” answered 
the policeman. ‘‘Does she 
belong here ?” 

“No, she doesn’t.” 

“Bring her right into the 
kitchen,” said his wife, in 
just the voice that should 
belong to such a motherly 
face and figure, and she at 
once led the way into a 
cosy -looking kitchen, fol- 
lowed by the policeman 
bearing Milly’s lifeless form 
in his strong arms. 

Placing her in an old- 
fashioned, high - backed 
wooden rocking-chair that 
stood by the fire, Milly’s 
head rested against the lit- 
tle cushion at the top. Her 
dark eyelashes resting on 
her pale cheeks gave a 
pathetic expression to her 
worn, young face, and 
would have touched a 


‘few days, 


colder heart than gentle Mrs. Mason’s, as she | 


took the cold hands into her own warm ones. 

“T guess I'd better fetch a doctor,” said the 
policeman, as Milly showed no signs of conscious- 
ness. ‘*There’s one right round the corner,’’ and 
he started on his errand. 

A few minutes later the doctor entered, and at 
once putting his fingers on Milly’s pulse, shook her 
gently by the shoulder. A quiver of the closed 
eyelids, and the dark eyes opened, to close again 
wearily. 

“Something warm as soon as possible to drink,” 
said the doctor, quickly, continuing his efforts to 
rouse Milly. Again the eyes opened and closed, 
and in a few minutes a cup of hot milk was placed 
in the doctor’s hands. When it was swallowed, a 
faint tinge of color came into the pale face, and 
warmth and light began to take effect on the dor- 
mant nature; but in answer to the doctor’s ques- 
tions, no coherent answer could be obtained. 

The words “uncle” and ‘shome” were intelli- 
gent, but who the uncle and where the home were 
not to be understood. 

“She’s evidently overcome by cold and want of 
food,” said the doctor, ‘‘and will have a run of 
fever, probably. The best thing is to take her to 
the hospital, as she can’t tell where she lives.” 

“Poor child! What kind of a home can she 
have? Look at her poor, thin hands and hollow 
cheeks! She must have been handsome, too, 
when she was well,” said kind Mrs. Mason. 

“Yes, there are plenty of such cases; the hos- 
pitals are full of them, and lucky they are to get 
there, instead of lying neglected in their wretched 
homes. The sooner you get her off the better, for 
fever will follow this chill.” 

“I can’t send the poor girl out such a night as 
this,” said the good woman. “I will keep her a 


poor thing’s half-starved.”’ 

“As the doctor says, wife, the hospital’s the 
best place for the girl,” said her husband, who 
had been silently looking on. ‘These cases are 
happening every day, and ’tisn’t worth while to 
waste too much sympathy on ’em.” 

“You know better, Thomas. You know you 
wouldn’t sleep a wink to-night if we sent this 
poor girl out in the cold. She was found on our 
steps, and we have enough and to spare, and I say 
let’s do the good that comes to us first. Who 
knows but that she was directed here for a pur- 
pose, and that perhaps we can be the means of 
saving the poor child from something worse than 
death and starvation ?”’ 

In spite of his attempt to look relentless, the 
old gentleman made no further objection, and it 
was agreed that Milly was to remain where she 
was for the present. 


HOME AGAIN. 


The Irish woman, Maggie, had interested her- 
self in reviving the sick girl, and now offered to 
give up her bed to her. 

“It’s the old lounge that’s 
that I'll be after moving into 
she explained to her mistress. 
fortable as the bed itself.” 

The doctor prepared to depart, after leaving di- 
rections for the night. 

“Remember she’s reduced from want of food, 
and it won’t do to give her much at a time. A 
cup of milk every two hours to-night is enough, 
and if you'll havs some broth made to-morrow, 
she can have that. It’s food she needs, not medi- 
cine, and I’ve no doubt but that her young and 
healthy nature will bring her out of this all right.” 

Milly was placed in Maggie’s neat bed, and lay 
there in a half-conscious state for several days, 
the warmth and rest and nourishment bringing 
back life and strength. Surely she could not have 
fallen into kinder hands. Maggie watched over 
her like a sister, and every day her kind protec- 
tress came to visit her, and see that everything 
was made comfortable. 

At last came a time when Milly was fully con- 
scious, and the recollection of the last miserable 
days returned vividly. 


in the trunk-room 
my room, marm,” 
“It’s just as com- 


, when Milly was able to be dressed and fo down 


to the kitchen, and sit in the high-backed rocking- 
chair. 


and see how she is. Most likely the | 


| were. 


Then came convalescence, | 


One day, as she sat doing some mending that | 


she had begged to be allowed to do, Mrs. Mason 
took a seat by her side, and said : 

‘Now, my dear, do you feel well enough to tell 
me a little about yourself, and where your friends 
are? They must be anxious about you.” 

A color overspread Milly’s face, and she hesi- 
tated. 








“Don’t tell me if you would rather not,” 


said 
her kind friend, laying a hand on Milly’s. “TI 


feel sure you deserve all we have done for you.” 

Milly struggled with her tumultuous feelings a 
moment longer. Conscience told her she ought to 
give a full account of herself, but her pride made 
it hard to disclose all the hard experiences of her 
short life in the city; but she courageously began 
and narrated truthfully her whole story from the 
beginning, gaining confidence from her listener’s 
sympathetic face when she came to the trying 
parts. 

‘Poor child!” said Mrs. Mason, as Milly fin- 
ished. ‘You've gained experience in a hard 
school,” but she wisely decided that this was not 
the time to offer advice. 

When Mrs. Mason repeated Milly’s story to her 
husband that evening, in spite of the worldly 
theories he was so fond of expressing, he listened 
attentively, occasionally uttering such sentiments 


e\ 
‘ gga . 
, ow ae 





as ‘‘Confounded fool!” or 
“Serves her right!” as his 


wife related Milly’s resent- | 


ment of the offers that were made her; but when 
she came to the last miserable weeks, and the 
struggle with cold and hunger, he only gave vent 
to his sentiments by a deep frown. 

“T don’t know v hen I’ve had a cold hang on 
like this,” he said, making a vigorous effort to 
clear his throat. 

“We're not either of us as young as we once 
But about this poor girl, Thomas. She’s 
getting on so well now, I suppose I'd better tell 
her to go. As you say, she’s acted very foolishly, 
and must take the consequences,” and Mrs. Mason 
watched her husband’s face. 

“She’s acted like a fool, and deserves to suffer 
for it; but as long as she’s here, I suppose she 
might as well stay till she’s a little stronger.” 

Mrs. Mason took care that her husband should 
not see the smile that came to her lips as he spoke. 

“I suppose she can stay a while longer, and 
help Maggie. She’s very handy, and can make 
herself useful now that we’ve no second girl. As 
you say, Thomas, these cases are so common per- 
haps it’s better not to waste too much sympathy 
on them.” 

Mr. Mason took up his newspaper, and his wife 
knitted silently for some time. At last he said, 
suddenly : 

“If you want to, you might as well get her a 
few clothes.” 

“Oh, you mean Milly? Well, I’ll see about it.” 

So Milly stayed on, and made herself more use- 
ful every day. She soon tried her hand at the 


“three-times-riz biscuits,” for which Aunt Melinda | 


was so famous, and the rye pancakes to be eaten 
with sweet cider and sugar, that Mr. Mason pro- 
nounced fully equal to those his mother used to 
make when he was a boy; and Milly grew stronger 
and betterevery day. Moreover, this quiet home- 





life reminded her of the old times in Aunt Melin- 
da’s kitchen, and Maggie and she had many con- 
fidential chats over their neat table, although it 
was in the kitchen. 

“You Yankee girls don’t know it ’ud be better 
for yez if ye lived out in dacent families, instead 
of standing in them stores,” said Maggie one day, 
as they sat at dinner. “It’s the Irish girls that 
kape yez out of the places, more’s the pity.” 

This explanation of the question was a new one 
to Milly. “Yankee girls go into stores because they 
like to be their own mistresses,” she answered. 

‘And don’t you be after having to do as the 
boss tells ye? It was my sister’s child was in 
‘one of them onst, and ne’er a bit of a chair did 
|she have to sit down on, but must stand on the 
two feet of her all the blessed day.” 

‘“‘We get used to that, Maggie. 
it after the first few days.” 

“And thin when ye’ve paid the board and 
bought clothes to kape 
dacent, how much money 
have ye lift over at the 
year’s ind? It’s tin year 
coming March since I lift 
the ould counthry, and I’ve 
paid off the mortgage on 
the farm to kape the ould 
man from being evicted, 
and I’ve two hundred dol- 
lars in the bank aginst sick- 
ness.” 

Maggie pushed back her 
chair, and began to clear 
the table, singing as she 
worked : 


I didn’t mind 


“Oh, the laves they will wither, 
nd the roots they will decay, 
But the beauty of an Irish gurl 


Will niver fade away. 

‘Mortgage on the farm!” 
Milly remembered that she 
had heard her uncle speak 
of a mortgage on his farm, 
and how hard it was for 
farmers to turn their pro- 
duce into money. She said 
nothing, however. 

Whenever she spoke of 
leaving, Mrs. Mason had 
refused to listen to such a 
proposal, telling Ler to wait 
until she was stronger; but 
now her pride rose again 
within her, and she felt that 
she must no longer take 
advantage of such hospitality. Once more she 
announced her intention of leaving. 

‘*What do you mean to do, Milly ?”” asked Mrs. 
| Mason. 
| I don’t know. I think I can find something,” 

she answered, hesitatingly. 

| Now I’ve a proposition to make to you, Milly. 
| My second girl went away just before you came 
| here. Suppose you make a business arrangement, 
}as you are looking for work. You shall have 
| three dollars a week, and I’m sure the work is not 
| hard.” 

Milly drew herself up in the old way, but before 
she could answer, Mrs. Mason’s soft hand was 

laid on hers. 
| “Now, my child, you’ve seen enough of me to 
know whether I’m your friend, and you know 
just what kind of people we are, and whether it’s 
a good place or not. Take time to think before 
you answer, my dear,” and the soft old hand 
stroked Milly’s soothingly. 

Various emotions rushed through Milly’s rebel- 
lious nature. The alternative again offered her to 
take a menial position or again be thrown into 
the world without employment; the suffering she 
had so lately been through stood out in all its 
| horrors in contrast with the peaceful life with these 

good people; and with the soft hand caressing 
hers, how could she hold out longer ? 

“It seems to me you were led here, Milly,” said 
| the motherly voice, ‘I don’t believe in chance. 
| You are very young, my child—can’t you trust 
| one who, at the best, cannot expect to be here many 
more years? You will not repent listening to an 
old woman's advice, when she tells you that you 
}can never be happy until you are willing to 
acknowledge yourself in the wrong.” 

All this time Milly struggled hard with herself, 
| but the kind words and caressing hand were too 
{much for her, and hiding her face in her hands 

she burst into a passion of tears. Mrs. Mason 
felt that she had received an answer, and quietly 
| left the room. 
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the advertisement inserted by Milly’s friends, and 


had remarked how comfortable it would be in the 


A few days later Mrs. Mason read in a paper | that was something Milly had never seen, and she | visit was ended, and is living there contentedly, 


endearing herself more and more to Mr. and Mrs. 


concluded it would be better for her not to see | cold meeting-house at home, where Aunt Melinda | Mason by her thoughtful attention to their wants, 


them until she was more accustomed to her new 
position. 

But it was best that they should know that 
Milly was safe. Accordingly she obtained from 
her new servant Miss Tucker’s address, visited 
that lady, and informed her of Milly’s safety and 
of her decision to do housework. 

“I’m real glad of it,” said Miss Tucker, ‘‘there’s 
lots of girls just as sot against it as Milly that fight 
their way along on small wages and as good as no 
fvod till they’re off in consumption or take to bad 
ways. Milly is an honorable girl, and I was sure 
she’d come out right side up in the end if we'd 
only have patience.” 

Soon after this Bill Cooledge, who called at in- 
tervals to hear if news of Milly had been received, 
appeared, and on hearing Miss Tucker’s words: 
“She’s found,” threw his cap excitedly up to the 
ceiling and, seizing Miss Tucker by each elbow, 
lifted her bodily from the floor. 

“Come, Bill Cooledge, behave! 
upsot me. Aint you ashamed of 
expostulated that astonished lady. 

“Not a bit of it! How on airth did you find 
her? Why, I’m so pleased I declare if I was a 
marrying man I’d marry you on the spot!’ 

“Oh, get along with your foolin’! I’ve heerd 
just sech talk before. You're like them that told 
me they knowed where to look for a wife if theirs 
died, but when theirs did die they crossed over to 
the other side of the road when they see me 
coming.” 

“I know better! but where's Milly? How did 
you find her? What’s she been a-doin’ of?” 
asked the stage-driver, hurriedly. So Milly’s story 
was told, and they came to the conclusion that it 
was best not to see her “until she'd had time to 


You’ve most 
yourself ?” 


was obliged to take a little foot-stove to keep her 
feet warm. Mrs. Mason came to her one day with | 
some pieces of fur, and told her she might have 
them to make a muff for her aunt if she thought 
she could do it. So Milly bought the morocco, 
and soon made as neat a foot-mutf as one need | 
have. | 

At last came the day when Milly was to start | 
for her old home, and as she took leave of her | 
kind friends, Mrs. Mason placed in her hands a 
warm muff as her Christmas present. 

She .could hardly keep her seat as the cars 
neared the town where she was to meet the stage, 
and before they had fairly come to a stop she was | 
out on the platform. 

There was the old stage, on runners, and the 
nigh leader hitched to a ring in the platform, and 
standing with his back to her was Bill Cooledge, 
waiting for the mail-bag. Going up quietly be- 
hind him, she said: “Is the stage going to start 
for Atersham any time to-day ?” 

Turning quickly, a smile of joy came over his 
face, and ejaculating: ‘‘Bust my traces, if it aint 
Milly Brewster !”’ kissed her noisily. 

Milly didn’t care a bit; for who doesn’t know 
that the stage-driver is the confidential friend of 
every man, woman and child on the road? And 
who ever heard of a dishonorable or mean stage- 
driver? Can the records of any prison show the | 
name of a Yankee stage-driver ? 

Milly was packed comfortably into the stage, 
but how the horses did creep that day, for Bill 
Cooledge was obliged to lean over frequently to 
ask if she were warm or to relate some news about 
her old friends. 

At last it came in sight—the old farm, looking | 
as if she had never been away from it; and as | 








come ’round.” 

“I’ve had hard work to keep the old gentleman | 
quiet all this time,” said the honest stage-driver; ' 
‘and ali the time she was missin’ I had to lie like 
a dog to keep him from coming down here to hunt 
her up. I declare, I dreaded to pass his place, 
for if he’d see the stage he'd come out to the gate 
and sing out: ‘Seen anythin’ of Milly lately, Bill 2" | 
and I'd have to say: 

**Yes; she’s well and livin’ out with good | 
folks, but you'd better let her alone a while longer, 
for she’s kind o' proud and aint used to her new 
work.’ 

‘Is she as good-looking as ever, Bill?’ he'd 
say, and I’d have to answer: ‘Yes, she’s a regular 
pictur ;’ although the words liked to have choked 
me as I thought of the poor lost child. Then he'd 
give a sigh and go back intu the house with his 
head kind 0’ down.” 

Milly went on in her now quiet life, and a sense 
of peace and contentment came over her. When, 
at the end of the first month, twelve dollars were 
placed in her hands, she began to realize the prac- 
tical result of her present occupation. 

A new aim had entered into her life since Maggie 
had told her of the mortgage she had redeemed. 
She would relieve her uncle’s anxiety, and thus 
pay back some of the obligation she owed him; 
and, as each month she added to the pile of bills 
in her drawer, the desire to see her old uncle once 
more, and place the money in his hands, grew very 
strong. 

At the end of the year she had one hundred 
dollars, the result of her work, for she spent little 
on herself and her kind patroness supplied many 
wants. 

Mrs. Mason was one of the few who, when they 
give, know how to make the objects of their charity 
feel as if they were conferring a favor by accept- 
ing. ‘Cold as charity” did not apply to her gen- 
tle nature. 

What a large sum this one hundred dollars 
seemed to Milly, who had never been the possessor 
of so much money before in all ber life! As she 
counted her money every night before she went to 
bed, the desire to visit home and surprise her 
uncle, continued to increase. 

The consviousness of wealth, particularly that 
earned by one’s own exertions, certainly gives a 
feeling of independence, and now Milly found she 
was losing sight of the old fear that she could be 
degraded by certain kinds of work. 

She was not ashamed to see Miss Tucker, now 
that she had a hundred dollars! 

Miss Tucker wisely refrained from saying: ‘I 
told you so,” and expressed the genuine joy she 
felt at seeing her again. 

Mrs. Mason proposed that Milly should spend 
Christmas at home, and as the time drew near 
how strong the contrast became between her pres- 
ent comfortable position and the suffering of a 
year ago! She had the money sealed up in an 
envelope, on which she had written: “A Christmas 
present for my dear uncle,” and she rehearsed in 
her mind again and again the surprised look that 
would come over his face when he saw the roll of 
bills. 

Then arose in her mind a delightful uncertainty 
as to what she should choose for Aunt Melinda. 
It was a new experience to realize that she could 
make presents. 

For Maggie she bought a neat little work-bas- 
ket, but she was so eager to give Aunt Melinda 
what would be most serviceable to her, that, the 
more. she considered the matter, the more unde- 
cided she became. 

At last, Mrs. Mason came to the rescue and 
decided for her. 





Mrs. Mason had a foot-muff 


the stage drew up at the gate there was Aunt | 
Melinda peering over the plants in the kitchen- 
window to find out the meaning of the sleigh- 
bells. 

Before Bill Cooledge had time to climb down 
from the box there was Milly rushing along the 
path that was shovelled out from the side-door, 
and while Aunt Melinda was still trying to make 
out what the stage was stopping there for, Milly 
had seized her from behind and startled her half 


out of her wits. | 


There was her uncle, too, just come in from the 
barn, and now Milly had both arms around his 
neck and was sobbing for joy, while he patted her 
head, or rather her bonnet, in the old way. 

“T’ve fetched her at last, uncle,” said Bill 
Cooledge, standing in the doorway, and looking as 
if he were the means of bringing about this happy 
turn of affairs. 

“Yes, you've fetched her at last,’’ said her 

uncle, holding her as if he never meant to let her 
go again. 
When Christmas Eve came, Milly could wait no 
| longer to give her presents, and, thrusting the foot- 
| muff into her aunt’s hands with the words: ‘It’s 
on purpose for Sunday,” placed the package of 
money in her uncle’s hands. 

“It’s to help pay off the mortgage on the farm, 
uncle,” she said, in answer to his look of aston- 
ishment. 

“T don’t want to take your earnings, child,” he 
said, holding out the roll of bills to her. 

“You must, uncle, it makes me so happy, and 
I’m going to pay off every cent of the mortgage, 
too, so you just put them in your pocket, sir, and 
say no more about it,” and Milly thrust them into 
his pocket. 

“Well, it’ll all come back to you one of these 
days, Milly, or else I wouldn’t take it.” 

Meanwhile Aunt Melinda had been turning the 
foot-muff first one way and then another with a 
puzzled look on her face. 

‘Don’t you like it, aunt?” asked Milly, disap- 
pointed at the way her gift was received. 

‘Why, yes; but you see, I never see one just like 
it, and I expect to feel kind of awk’ard the first 
time I wear it into meetin’.”’ 

‘Wear it! why, what in the world did you 
think it was ?” 

“Why, it’s a bunnit, aint it? Miss Tucker she 
wrote as how they wear ’em real high up to Bos- 
ton.” 

“Of all things!” exclaimed Aunt Melinda, when 
the use of the present was explained to her. “I 
wonder what they’ll invent next?” and she now 
examined her present with a feeling of intense 
relief. 

Milly could not go to bed that Christmas Eve 
before she had had a long talk with her uncle, and 

had set herself right with the gentle old man who 
had let her have her own way. She saw things 
differently now and was not too proud to confess 
her error frankly. 

“You were right, uncle, I know it now. True 
pride can’t be degraded by honest labor; and I’ve 
suffered enough, uncle, to value the good home 
| I’ve found. Things didn’t prosper with me till I 
| made up my mind to live out, as you wanted me 
| to.” 

“T knew you'd come out right in the end. You 
| remind me of the brown mare, Milly. When I 
| first began to harness her she couldn’t make up 





and every iunth she is adding something to the 
little roll of bills that are to go to redeem the old 


farm. Lity F. WESSELHOEFT. 
The End. 
——__~<or-—___—_- 


I WOULDNA GIE A COPPER PLACK. | 


I wouldna gie a copper plack 
For ony man that turns his back 
On duty clear; 
I wouldna tak his word or note, 
I wouldna trust him for a groat, 
Nor lift an oar in ony boat 
Which he might steer. 


I wouldna gie an auld bawbee 
For ony man that I could see 

Wha didna hold 
The sweetness o’ his mither’s name, 
The kindness o’ his brother’s claim, 
The honor o* a woman’s fame, 

For mair than goid. 

—Mary A. Barr. 


———+or—___——_ 


Por the Companion. 


HE WOULD BE A SOLDIER. 


“Yes, Sis Dinah, dey says as how dem gypsies 
camped down at Holly Springs knows ebryting in de 
world: how long you gwine ter lib, how much money 
you gwine ter make, and who yer gwine ter marry ef 
you is single. Why, Sis Mary Jemimy Lee, she 
pintedly tolt me how dey ’scribed her fust husband 
eben ter de wart on his nose, till she could most 
see him, and she nebber said a mortal word ’bout 
him ter one ob’em. I’se clean feard ter go and see 
dem.” 

Mrs. Cleopatra Allen, a credulous old negress, two 
shades darker than her namesake of the Nile, had 
dropped in for a pleasant gossip with her neighbor, 
Mrs. Dinah Maria Mullins. 

An encampment of gypsies at Holly Springs, about 
a mile distant from the Turkey Creek settlement, had 
thrown the colored folks into the wildest confusion. 
Nothing was heard but their wonderful prophecies 
and fortune-telling, and though the wisest and most 
experienced of the men tried to prevent their women 
folk from frequenting the gypsy encampment, many 
a dollar crossed the hard palms of the deceptive old 
crones. - 

“Well, I dunno, Sis Cleopatry,” Mrs. Dinah an- 
swered, deliberately. She was a stout, stolid-looking 
black woman, slow of speech and slow of compre- 
hension. ‘I dunno as how you ought ter go. Jacob 
he says as how they’re ’Gyptians and witches, and 
cast-offs from de Lord, and dat it don’t become 
church members to ’sociate wid sech heathens. I’m 
powerful curus, I must say, ter know ef dey kin tell 
me who tuck my brass kettle wot wos stole last sum- 
mer outer de yard. P’raps I'll send Poleon Bony- 
parte ter axe ’em.”’ 

“Maybe dey kin tell ef I’se gwine ter be a sojer, 
mammy !” Napoleon Bonaparte cried. 

Napoleon, being very short and stout, with a small 
head which only held a thimbleful of sense, had 
decided that regimentals would exactly suit his style. 
He believed that with a gun and sword and fierce 
mustache, a few straggling hairs of which he was at 
that time nursing, he would be a terror to the boys 
of his own age at Turkey Creek, and a hero to its 
dusky damsels. 

Whether he was to be a drummer or a general he 
had not yet decided, nor how he was to reach the 
envied military height; but he had several times 
seen a parade of militia at the neighboring town of 
Plaquemine, and his thoughts by day and dreams by 
night were full of the “pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war.” 

His mother smiled proudly and approvingly at her 
son’s speech. 

“It do beat all de way dat ar boy lubs sojerin’,” 
she said. ‘He’s jest borned one, and he’s light com- 
plected like his Uncle Nathan, wot went out wid 
Marse James Anderson and fout in de war ob inde- 
pendince. Leastwise, Marse James he fout, and 
Nathan he seed de battles wid his own eyes. 

**)’se been arter Jacob ter send Poleon ter dat mil- 
intary school dey calls West P’int, and let him foller 
de sojer trade. He’s all de chile we’se got, Sis Cleo- 
patry, and his pappy oughn’t ter hinder him; but 
Jacob is sot aginst de milintary, and he goes on 
awful when we talks ’bout it.” 

“He aint got no call to do dat,’’ Mrs. Cleopatra re- 
plied, solemnly. ‘‘He’s no pore folks, ter skimp and 
save so he kin gib his son an eddication. Folks do 
say Brudder Jacob has got a power ob money hid 
away, caze he don’t believe in no banks.” 

Mrs. Mullins smiled mysteriously. 

“T don’t say yes and I don’t say no, Sis Cleopatry. 
Sartain sure, Jacob Mullins don’t b’lieve in banks, 
wot’s always a-bein’ robbed and breakin’ and losin’ 
folks’ money. He says as how when he gits money, 
he’s gwine ter keep it.” 

*““Wot’s dat yer sayin’, ole ooman, *bout money?” 
and Mrs. Dinah, turning, saw her husband looking 
suspiciously at her. 

Jacob Mullins was a strong, shrewd-looking old 
fellow, with rather a stern expression on his face. 

She answered hastily, “I wor jest tellin’ Sis Cleo- 
patry you do’n b’lieve in no banks.” 

“Well, seein’ as how I aint got no money ter put in 


and they decided upon a large knot-hole in the crib, 
or barn, over which a plank could be nailed, and 
which could only be reached by a ladder. 

“Ebry night I’m calklatin’ to see robbers break 
in,” old Jacob said. ‘Dey s’picions as how I’se got 
de money in de house, but nobody’ll tink ob de barn, 
sure. I don’t b’lieve in buryin’ money, specially 
bank-notes. Hogs mought root ’em up and damp git 


| ter dem, but my knot-hole bank is safe and dry.” 


Neither father nor mother dreamed that Poleon 
had overheard this conversation, and I must say one 
thing for the would-be soldier: he was thoroughly 
honest, and would not have touched one penny of 
the money; but it made him chuckle and feel rich 
every time his eyes fell on the boarded knot-hole. 
That evening, however, his mind was running on 
the gypsies. He must have his fortune told, what- 
ever might come of it. He was the proud possessor 
of twenty-five cents, given to him that morning by 
Judge Cameron for holding his horse. He had de- 
termined to make it the nucleus for the purchase of a 
drum and sword, but the gypsies were going away, 
and he must know if futurity held regimentals for 
him. 

He fed the cows, and hastened to the gypsies’ en- 
campment. 

It was only a short distance from his father’s farm, 
and he was quite familiar with the looks of the 
swarthy-browed men who had loitered about the farm 
to sell ponies, or mend pans and pots, until old Jacob 
ordered them from his premises. But many a peep 
had Poleon taken at their encampment, and they all 
knew him by sight and name. The camp was a scene 
of confusion that evening, for the gypsies were pre- 
paring to move. 

A bright-eyed young woman approached the boy, 
who was standing irresolutely on one foot, as was 
his custom when perplexed. He had not made up 
his mind whether he would have his fortune told or 
not. 

“And what does my pretty young gentleman 
want?” she said, with an insinuating smile. “We're 
going away before light to-morrow, and he must 
speak now, if he wants anything.” 

“I comed ter hab my fortune tolt,’’ Poleon stam- 
mered, “but I reckon you aint got time. I aint got 
but twenty-five cents, and I doesn’t know if dat’s 
enuff ter buy a good fortune.” 

The woman laughed, and stepping aside, beckoned 
to one of the men who stood near the wagons. 
Poleon recognized him as one of the most persistent 
haunters of the farm. A conversation ensued be- 
tween him and the woman in a strange language, 
and in a few minutes she returned, smiling, to the 
boy. 

“Will the young gentleman cross my palm with the 
silver,” she said insinuatingly, “and let me see his 
hand?” 

Poleon laid a trembling palm in hers, and she 
studied it intently for a few minutes. 

“I see a sword glitterin’,”’ she suid, in a low, mys- 
terious voice, ‘‘and the brass buttons of a soldier. 
You’re goin’ to march to battle, but you won’t be 
hurt—oh no. I see you a-comin’ back from the wars 
with banners flying and fife and drum playing, and I 
see—yes, I see gold epaulets on your shoulder—a 
gineral’s epaulets.” 

“O Lordy!” ejaculated Poleon, light-headed and 
fairly intoxicated by this picture of military grand- 
eur. 

“Yes,” continued the gypsy, fixing her keen eyes 
upon the boy’s face. “And then you’ll march home 
in your grandeur, and your pa will pour all the hidden 
money at your feet, and say, ‘It’s yours, take it all.’ 
Yes, every cent of the money he’s hid, but I can see 
where it is”— 

“Gracious!” cried astonished Poleon. “You kin 
see de money in de knot-hole in de barn and de plank 
kiverin’ it, too?” 

“Of course. I see the knot-hole and the plank 
nailed over it as plain as I see your face.” 

“Wot will pappy say when he hears dat?” cried 
Poleon, appalled at this display of what he thought 
superhuman power. He little dreamed who had be- 
trayed the secret. 

“If you tell him,” said the gypsy, in a terrible 
voice, and frowning darkly, “if you tell him, your 
fortune won’t come true—good-by to soldiering. 
But if you are secret, come to-morrow, at sunrise, to 
that big oak yonder, and under it you’ll find what you 
want most in the world.” 

Poleon ran home, his head ina whirl. He forgot 
all about the treasure, all about everything but what 
he was to find the next day. Of course, it would be 
a uniform. He certainly wanted that more than 
anything else in the world, and the gypsy had shown 
that she knew everything. 

He passed a sleepless night, and was up by daylight. 
But he did not go near the tree until sunrise, as the 
gypsy had told him. 

When he had reached the spot, there was nothing 
there but a bed of dry leaves, which he scattered 
about frantically. Nothing! 

In his disappointment he threw himself on the 
ground and cried aloud. He had been basely cheated, 
and into his slow mind there began to creep the 
thought that he had been duped, and that the gyp- 
sies were impostors. 

He walked slowly home, feeling utterly cast down, 
but when he neared the farm he heard unusual 
sounds which made him quicken his steps. At the 
door of the barn was his father, dashing about like 





no banks, it don’t matter wot I b’lieves in. Is you 
goin’, Mis’ Allen? Well, good-mornin’! 

“Look here, ole ooman!’’ he said, as soon as the 
visitor had departed. “Wot wos you sayin’ ’bout 
money ter dat clack-tongue? Did you say as how I 
had any?” 

“No, I didn’t open my head *bout it,” Dinah said, 
half-frightened and half-angry. ‘But you knows 
you has ft, and you keeps me dat short dat me and 
Poleon Bonyparte aint got no decent clothes.” 

“IT don’t want no clothes!” piped Poleon. ‘Dad, I 
wants regimentals and a sword and a drum.” 

“Shut up, you idjit!” cried his father, furiously. 





her mind to settle down to her work, and some 
folks said she’d never be worth anythin’ in spite 
of her good points; but by-and-by she got sense, 
and now she’s the best horse to work I ever had 
on the place.” 


“Go out and feed de cows, and ef you says regimen- 
tals ter me agin, I’ll sojer you!” 
Poleon Bonyparte obeyed sulkily. 


He thought his 


father very hard and miserly, for he knew he had | 


money. Lying awake one night, when he ought to 
have been fast asleep, he heard his father and mother 


a lunatic, tearing his wool, and uttering short, sharp 
cries. Dinah stood near, the picture of misery and 
despair. 

“Tse been robbed! They’ve tuck all my money!” 
Jacob cried, as he saw his son. “De robbers is done 
broke in de knot-hole and tree hunderd dollars is 
done gone. Saddle ole Jim, Poleon, and ride fur yer 
life ter de sheriff. Tell him ter come and cotch de 
tief. Run, boy!” 

Poleon stood for a moment stupefied. Then he had 
an inspiration. 

“Dem gypsies has done tuck it, dad!” he cried. 
| “They tolt me yisterday ’bout your money bein’ in 

de knot-hole.” 
He forgot, or did not know, the part he had taken 
in the little drama. 

The old man gave him one sharp look, dashed off, 
saddled the pony, and was in town in a few minutes. 
The gypsies were pursued, and Jacob was more fort- 


Milly went back to her place in the city when her | discussing the safest hiding-place for their earnings, | unate than the most of those whom the fraternity 
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victimize, for a part of the notes were recovered, Upon this the others had the wit to blow out their 
owing to a private mark which the astute Jacob had light. The boys dared no longer to linger outside, 
put upon them. lest the robbers should see them, and be able to aim 

As for what passed between father and son on that at them when they fired. Accordingly they ran 


oceasion, no one kwows, but it iscertain that‘*Poleon swiftly away to the family house, at the door of | 


3onyparte” seems to have lost his military procliv-| which they met Jakin and Stormy, boys of fourteen 
ities. Like his great namesake, he has found iis St. | and fifteen years, who had heard the firing, and were 
Helena. sallying out with their own guns to their father’s 
assistance. They were bright lads, and it took but 
afew hurried words to let them know what was 
going on. Jakin would not give up his gun, but 
Stormy gave his to Camman. 

At the same instant they heard a noise at Corbett’s 


= a 
THE YOUNG YEAR. 


The baby’s name is Spring. Around her feet 
Quaint ferns their scrolls unroll, and mosses rare, 
With coral fairy-cups, steal down to meet 
Her winsome footsteps on the woodland stair. 


+o | ran round in the rear, so as to command the back 
_ , window. One of the robbers was in the act of wrig- 
Per We Companion. | gling out at the small aperture. Camman called out 
CHANGING HIS NAME. | him to surrender, but the fellow got through the 
| hole and dropped to the ground outside. 

In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VII. As he rose to make off, Camman fired at him, but 
he escaped and ran into the woods. At about the 
same time another of the ruffians squeezed out at 
the other window. Jakin and Cornstalk, hearing his 
They went to the door and listened. It was dark | movements, stole forward, and as the robber dropped 

as Erebus outside, foggy, and beginning to rain to the ground, the lad fired at him. 


Cornstalk Revisits His Old Home. 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


house, as if the rascals were getting out. Camman | 





Corbett to work with him, on shares, for three years; 
and, meantime, to embark in the lumber business. 

Working and planning with them, the old Bush 
King seemed to renew his own youth. His half-breed 
sons now went and came as they liked, and seemed 
content to work a little, when they felt like it, and 
to drink a great deal whenever they could. 





One lowery afternoon in the month of September, 
1860, a certain little rural neighborhood, far up in the 
heart of the old Granite State, was not a little agi- 
| tated by a singular report that began to fly about 
from house to house. 

***Big Bub’ Haskell’s got back!” one was saying; 
| and another was exclaiming, ‘‘What, ‘Lubber Bub’? 

What, ‘Cornstalk’, who disappeared seven or eight 
| years ago, and nobody ever knowed what become of 
| him?” 

“Yes, sir, Cornstalk! and a great, noble-looking 
fellow he is, too; six foot three and shoulders like 
an ox! Witha heavy beard and mustache, nobody 
ever would have known him for the gawky chap 
that used to be round here, and that smashed Eph 
Lamrock’s windows the night Polyxene was married. 
That’s the time he run away, you know.” 
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found means vastly to enlarge their business, partic 
ularly the exportation of lumber and coal, in whicl 
staples they have now become large dealers. To-day, 
in fact, Camman and Haskell are among the richest 
and most prosperous men of Tasmania. 

The old Bush King lived to take great pride in 
them and their success. In them he seemed to for- 
get the troubles and vexations which came to him 
from his own half-breed sons. 

“IT knew ye were the right sort,” said he, “for all 
of your convict clothes, the very first night I saw ye, 
up in the woods, at the foot of the ‘tier’.” 

They buried the old man with filial care in the little 
cemetery now laid out at the foot of the hill, on the 
creek-bank. 

Camman still addresses Cornstalk as ‘‘Meii boy,” at 
times, but now more commonly speaks of him as 
“Mei broother,” for Sarah Haskell is now Mrs. 
Camman. 

Wombat—no longer called Wombat Creek—has 
grown to be a handsome little seaport, one of the 
most thriving towns of the west coast, in fact, and 
owes both its importance and its very existence to 
the two refugee lads who began life, in Tasmania, 


softly. | The wretch sank down with a groan, and Cornstalk 
“It was probably Corbett’s boys, just getting back | easily secured him. Camman, too, came around from | time?” 
with their rum,” Cornstalk said. | the other side, and assisted to bind him. 
“Aye, bot Oi’ll tak a toorn aboot the auld mon’s| 
*ouse; Oi doan’t moind the wet,” replied Camman. 
“Well, then, I’ll go with you,” said Cornstalk. | 


They passed the try-shed, and went along to the | out, then went to Corbett’s door. On taking away | Amos who has the fits, knew him, though. 


| from the family house. The whole party, for by this | come home rich as a Jew, they say! 


‘But where did he go? Where’s he been all this 


“Oh, ’way off somewheres, an awful ways, they | 
Stormy was then despatched to fetch out a lantern | say; ’way down in Australia, I believe. And he’s 
But his own 
| time the lubras and the cripple, Manco, had turned | mother didn’t know him when he walked in. 
Wasn't 


under such unfavorable auspices, thirty years ago. 
| C. A. STEPHENS. 
The End. 


For the Companion. 


SETTLING DOWN IN LIFE. 


Old 


landing-place, where Cornstalk thought that he had the prop, which had held its place throughout the | that queer? and the old man’s half-blind now, too! 


heard a boat on the stones. A boat lay there. Cam-| scuffle, and opening the door, two of the robbers 
man felt the gunwale of it with his hands. | were found lying still senseless on the floor. 

“It dinna feel quoite loike our ane boot,” he said, 

“bot mabbe ’tis.” 

There was no one with the boat. They looked in 
the direction of the old Bush King’s log-house, and at first 
saw no light there; then a sudden glimmer shone out, and 
there was a strange clattering noise that caused both boys 
to start. 

“The old man’s up, I guess!” muttered Cornstalk. 

‘Perhaps he heard Curly and Tom come.” e 

A vague feeling of uneasiness still impelled them to go 
up to the house where the lubras and children slept, and 
listen again from that nearer position. They were now 
within fifty yards of Corbett’s house, which was of logs 
about twenty feet square, with two small glass windows 
and a single door. Although not as large as the family 
house, it was built very strongly; the door was of thick 
planks, and very substantially hinged. Transverse cleats 
strengthened it upon both the outer and inner sides. Here 
the old Bush King passed his nights by himself, and he had 
built his hut strong as a protection both of himself and of 
his valuables against any lawless attack. 

The light still glimmered from the little windows; and 
as the boys stood listening, the door opened and some one 
stepped outside, and seemed to stand listening; then quickly 
stepped within again. 

“That was never the old man!” whispered Cornstalk. 

“Na mair war it,” replied Camman. “Oi mun ha’ a luke 
insoide.” 

Thereupon both the young men stole forward, and 
approaching one of the little windows, peeped in at it. 

The spectacle which the interior presented was a start- 
ling one! 

On the farther side of the single room were four dark 
figures bending over the Bush King’s strong chest, which 
they had forced open, and, by the light of a dim lantern, 
were overhauling and taking out the contents, while on 
the bed in the corner lay the old man, gagged and bound 
hand and foot witha rope. Hestirred and groaned slightly. 

“Look, Ned!” Cornstalk whispered. “They’re robbing 
him!” 

They drew back in astonishment and alarm. Camman 
then stole another look. ‘’Tis na Curly,” he whispered, 
“an’ ’tis na Tom!” 

Then Cornstalk peeped again. The old man’s gun | men of Nat Burns’s gang of sealers. They had ob- 





gag and the rope. He recognized the robbers as | deed to his mother. 


CORNSTALK SETTLES WITH LAMROCK. 


“Yes; and the next morning after he got home, he 
went down to Higginses and took up the mortgage | vantages which nearly all animals have over plants, 
Cornstalk speedily released the old man from the | on their old farm; and they say that he’s given the | we should certainly mention the power they have of 





If we were asked to name one of the greatest ad 


moving from one place to another in search of food 
or safety. The lower forms of animals, indeed, have 
not all of them this power, for sponges and hydras, sea- 
anemones and corals remain fixed for the greater part of 
their lives. 

But even each one of these begins life by swimming about 
in the water and finding the most suitable place to settle 
down, and we may safely say that there is no animal which 
has not a short time of freedom during some part of its ex- 
istence. Why, then, should we find among higher animals 
than sponges and corals that many give up their freedom, 
and, losing their eyes and other higher parts, content them- 
selves with a life of monotony and immovyability ? 

To answer this question let us turn to three animals 
which you may find within a few yards of each other, firmly 
fixed to the rocks in some landlocked bay or estuary just’ 
beyond low tide. 

The first you will come upon will be the acorn-barnacles, 
those myriads of little white cones made of several shelly 
valves which may be seen covering every rock and stone 
far above low tide, as well as beyond it, and, indeed, on 
almost every shell even of living animals. From tiny cones, 
hardly larger than the head of a common pin, to others as 
large as a good-sized thimble, they may be seen every where, 
und have evidently found a successful mode of life. 

The next you will find will be the sea-squirts, in some 
of the rocky pools between the tides, and still more abund- 
antly beyond low water-mark. They look like irregular 
lumps of jelly, red, orange, yellow, olive green, or green. 
ish brown. When you come to examine them closely, you 
find they are small, leathery sacks, ending in two open 
tubes like a double-necked bottle. 

Nothing could be imagined less like an animal which had 
ever been free, or had possessed any higher organs, than 
the little bag with slits in it which hangs down from one 
opening inside the sack as a breathing apparatus, the curved 
intestine which is bent up toward the other opening, and 
the tiny pulsating heart, a tube open at both ends, which 
lies in the bottom of the sack. Nevertheless, this leathern 
sack, this sea-squirt, is in one sense the highest of our 
three examples. 

Lastly, as we row out in our boat from the shore, 


“They say, too, that he’s hired a man to come and | we may see beneath us, if we are in an oyster local- 


still hung over the head of his bed, showing that he | tained information of Corbett’s money from Curly work and look after old Amos; for he’s going back, | ity, a bank of these animals, so huddled one upon 


must have been taken by surprise. and Tom while intoxicated. 


At that instant one of the robbers discovered the 


himself, in a couple of weeks. He cannot be spared | another, and so firmly fixed down, that many are 
As soon as the old man was on his feet, he ran to from his business; and Mrs. Haskell told her sister, | scarcely able to gape open to draw in the water out 


little till at the bottom of the chest where the money | his chest. ‘They’ve got our money!” he exclaimed.  Philena Rowe, that Sarah—that’s his older sister, | of which they take air and food. 


was secreted, and drew forth both the notes and the | “But search them.’”’ you know—talked of going back with him. 
y g 


They will be of all sizes, from the old graybeard 


gold. A low exclamation of satisfaction and triumph 
burst from all four of the rascals, followed by a 
groan from Corbett. 

“Our money, too, Ned!” whispered Cornstalk, ex- 
citedly. “What can we do? They’ve got guns, but 
we must do something!” 

“Aye,” whispered the resolute Northumbrian, who 
never lost either his courage or his wits ina crisis 
like this, nor failed to stand by a friend in an emer- 
gency. ‘Aye, that wei mun! Do thi noo as Oi saiiy, 
meii boy, an’ stan’ thi stock still ’ere.” 

Leaving Cornstalk at the window, he stole on tip- 
toe to the pile of wood, for fuel, which lay close by 
the door, raised a heavy log, planted one end of it in 
the earth, and, with scarcely a perceptible sound, 
leaned the other end aslant against the closed door. 
Then snatching up two smaller logs, he stepped back 
to the window and placed one of them in the hands 
of the American. ‘Noo bide a bit!’ he whispered. 

Almost at the same moment one of the robbers 
turned and came to the door, probably for the pur- 
pose of again listening outside. The door withstood 
his push. He tried it again. 

“Why, ’tis fastened!” he muttered in a low voice 
to the others. 

“Pshaw, it but stacks a bit!’ said another, coming 
forward; the two then applied their united strength 
to the door—to no purpose. With muttered curses, 


they turned to the others, who, in turn, rushed at the 


door. Then all four stared at each other. 
“We're trapped!” they exclaimed. Then one made 


adash at the window nearest the door, and, pulling | prisoners. To turn them over to the civil authorities 


aside the sash, thrust his head out. 


But as soon as his head emerged at the aperture, 
Camman, standing on one side in the dark, met it 
with a tremendous blow from his cord-wood stick, 


and he fell like a log on the floor inside! 


No plunder was found in the pockets of the three | 


to their senses after a time; the right thigh of the | the old man’s hand. The old man stared like all 

third, whom Jakin had shot, had been broken. This | possessed, for he didn’t know him from Adam. 

man, whose name was Marlot, declared that Bardin, ‘***That’s for the windows I broke here, eight years 

the one who had escaped, had the money. This was | ago,’ says he, and laughs. 

a falsehood, for the next morning one of the lubras| ‘“Polyxene was at home; she’s a gay young widder 

found nearly the whole of the money tied up in a now, youknow. When he said that about the win- 

handkerchief and lying behind the woodpile, near | dows, she knew him; and seeing he had come home 

the window where Marlot had jumped out. | looking so well and with so much ‘chink,’ she laid out 
It was supposed that the villain, after being to catch him again. He was as polite to her as you 

wounded, had thrown it there, hoping to secure it | please, and they talked a long time. 

afterward. They bound up his broken thigh, and “Finally Polyxene says: ‘I was awful sorry, Ame, 

placed him, with the other two, in a strong room of | you felt so bad that night. I felt bad, too.’ The art- 

the family house, and posted Jakin and Stormy out- | ful thing! But he only laughed a little, and said: ‘I 

side with their guns, to guard them. | guess, on the whole, that it was the best thing that 
It was not till the afternoon of the next day that | could have happened to me, Mrs. Doughty;’ and 

Tom, Bill and Curly returned from their frolic at upon that he bade her good-afternoon, and he hasn’t 

Robbin Island. They had been carousing recklessly, | called there since. 

but were quite ignorant of the attempted robbery. | 








The old man said little to them upon the subject; nor | younger girls and little Ben to school; and that he 


| was he profuse in his gratitude to Camman and | told his mother she could draw on him, off wherever | 


Cornstalk. But they knew that he appreciated the | he is, for that and whatever else the family needed, 
service which they had rendered him. | after he had gone back.” 

A day or two later, he set all hands at work to; That was the report that kept the good people of 
| build another strong log hut, adjoining his own, with Cornstalk’s old home busy talking for some days, 
a connecting door between them. When it was done, | and the rumors were very near the truth. 
he invited the two white boys to take up their abode | His older sister, Sarah, went out to Tasmania with 
in it; and he furnished them with two double-bar-| him. They were at Boston and subsequently in 
relled guns and plenty of ammunition. Washington and London for nearly three months, 
| The next question was how to dispose of the three before finally sailing for the Southern hemisphere. 





at Hobart Town would necessitate a journey of | still continue to call him—earnestly desired com- 

over a hundred miles. For good reasons, neither of | pletely to straighten out his record; and, by advice, 
| the white boys wished to appear in court as witnesses 
| against them. 


| So, on the fifth day after their capture, the Bush ernment, through the American Minister, with a full 











Alarmed and enraged at this turn of affairs, the | King put them aboard a whale-boat and sent them, | and certified statement of his case. 


other three sprang to take their guns, and fired twice 
through the window, but without aim, into the dark- 
hess. Camman and Cornstalk merely stepped aside. 
In their confusion and alarm, the robbers did not | Of course, they were not punished at all. 
think to extinguish their lantern. It hung on a peg | 
hear the chest, and gave sufficient light to disclose 


their movements to the boys standing in the dark. 


of the men. It was well aimed, and disabled another 


Cornstalk caught up a stone, and hurled it in at one | better still. The possession of a thousand dollars 
of the ruffians. | 


| under care of Curly, Tom and Bill, back to their | The matter proved a little tedious, but the pardon 
chief, Nat Burns, with Corbett’s compliments and a 
request to Burns to punish them as they deserved. | a free man, in the eye of the law, ready and able to 
become a citizen of that youthful and vigorous 
For six months Camman and Cornstalk continued colony. 
| the business of seal-hunting, and did so well, that by | Two years later, a somewhat similar course was 
that time they were even more desirous of doing | successfully pursued in Edward Camman’s case. 
Recommencing life and labor at Wombat Creek, 
apiece stimulated an ambition within them to accum- | under these more favorable auspices, the two young 


| ulate five thousand; and they now agreed with | men, now in the prime of health and strength, soon 


| 
| 
| 
| 





“But the drollest thing is his going down to Lam- | 
wounded ones. The two who had been stunned came | rock’s and slipping five twenty-dollar gold pieces into | 


“Philena Rowe says that he is going to send the | 


The fact was, that Cornstalk—as from habit we | 


was obtained; and Cornstalk returned to Tasmania | 


numbering ten years or more, to the young settler 
not half an inch across, who only sank into his bed a 
few weeks ago. 
| But young or old they will never move again unless 
| torn from their bed, but will lie with their shells 
| gaping, drawing in water with the fringe of cilia on 
| their gills, and closing with a snap when even the 
| shadow of the boat passes over them. 

Now, though these oysters have many enemies— 
| the starfish which stifles and sucks them out, the 
| whelk which bores into them with its rasping tongue, 
| and even the boring sponges which anchor themselves 
| by piercing through their shells—yet, on the whole, 
they are safer than when floating or swimming 
about, in which case they would be swallowed whole 
even if they could afford to build so thick a shell 
when they had to carry it. 

In their babyhood they were active enough; even 
! when, not long hatched, hundreds of thousands of 
them, each not larger than a pin’s point, were lying 
| safely sheltered between the gills of one mother on 
the oyster-bed, each one had a delicate fringe of jelly- 
hairs or cilia in front of his body, waving between 
his transparent and almost invisible shells. 

Then by-and-by, like a cloud of fine dust, the whole 
brood was puffed out by the mother into the water, 
| where they swarmed as midges do in the air, keep- 
ing together in companies as they fluttered to and 
fro with the tide. Their two red eye-specks were 
peering out into a world which they could see but 
| dimly, and as yet they had neither heart nor gills. 
Then it was that their numbers were terribly 
| thinned by shrimps and crabs, jelly-fish and sea- 
anemones, and all the numerous true fish, which 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


he made an application for ‘‘pardon” for the crime | eagerly seek the oyster brood and devour millions of 
which he had never committed, to Her Majesty’s Gov- 


them; so that but a small number remained to grow 
as large as half a pea, and settle, often in swarms, 
on some old oyster-bed or rock, fixing their lower 
and more curved shell firmly down for life. 

Then they lost their two red eyes, and from that 
time seem to be aware of light more by a general 
feeling, while they developed the gills to take air out 
| of the water, and a heart to drive the blood to them, 
and strengthened the great mass of muscle which 
brings down their shell with a dangerous snap when- 

ever an intruder draws near. 
| So the oyster, thickening his shell year by year, 
| shows his wisdom in settling on banks where he 





















































the battle of the open sea. He has not retro- 
graded much in giving up a roving life. 

Not so the acorn-barnacle! He takes a decided 
step backward in order to secure an easy and safe 
livelihood. For he begins life with a shield on his 
back, like a crab, six jointed legs, a tail, two pairs | 
of antennz and one single eye, which is after- 
ward replaced by two; and like a young crab or 
shrimp, he swims freely about in the water, 
feeding on microscopic animals (Fig. 1). 

But strange to say, each time he casts his 
skin, which he does constantly, like other 
crustacea and insects, he loses something of 
his higher nature, till, after the third casting, 
he appears with his shield bent down into two 
valves and his head enormous- 
ly large for his size—he is 
preparing to drift downwards 
to a fixed home. 

Now he begins to search 
about for a resting-place. It 
may be a piece of rock or 
wood or a shell or the 
back of a crab, or, in 
fact, almost any solid 
object. This found, he 
alights, not on his feet, 
but on the top of his 
head, which is so bent 
round, that he lies on 
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sea-squirt—are the only ones which go backward 
to secure spots where they can safely live; such 
examples are to be found in almost every class of 
animal life, and we shall probably know of more 
and more as we study the early childhood of crea- 
tures more attentively. 


| 
But these three are enough to show that it is | 






































BARNACLE. 













his back, 1. A young free barn- 
with his legs acle, seen from under- 
aa neath, 
kicking in the 2 A grown-up fixed 
i acorn-barnacle, cut in | 
ae. half vesneety: h, head | 
His two cemented to the shell; 4, 
" back; m, mouth; c, cirrhi 
pairs of an- fringing the legs, which 
we ri sweep in food; V, valves of 
tennz, w ith ora. : ’ 
which till _ 3. Young Sea-equirt (ascid- 
ian) swimming about with a 
now he has tail: m, mouth; 0, second opening ; ¢; 
ri hollow brain with eye; A, front of heac 
been 7 =e by which it afterward becomes fixed. 
about in the ,5. Sea-squirt. The inner bag is the 
throat or pharynx with the gill-slits. At 
water, pour the bottom of the outer bag! “—— bone 
<i full of clear, colorless blood. The water 
out a kind of enters at the mouth, as shown by the 
cement, 80 arrow, briaging microscopic animals, 
; 3} and the useless remains of these with the 
that in ashort bad water are driven out at the other 
time he is opening. 


glued down 
by the front of his head for the rest of his life. 


Again he changes his skin, and casts off his | cess are to be secured. 








not always by rising in life that safety and suc- | 


It is rather by finding in 


bivalve shield and with it his two eyes, while the | this struggling world where we can accomplish 
covering of the three first segments of his head | best that which it is in our power to do, even if 
form round him a strange, conical fortress of | that be of a humble kind; and it is clear that the 
many pieces, within which are curled his legs, now | oyster and his two companions have hit upon the 


ending in long fringes (Fig. 2). 
tion! and yet one which we shall see presently is 
followed very closely by the still higher animal, 
the sea-squirt. Now, what has he gained ? 

Almost perfect security against attack. Look 
at one of these acorn-barnacles when his shell is 
closed, and see how firm and strong it is, a for- 
tress in which all the tender parts are enclosed, 
and, even as you watch it, the two small inner 
valves open, a little curl is thrust out, a small 
mouthful of sea-water with microscopic animals 
in it is taken in; and so, opening and closing, the 
movement goes on for some time. 

That curl is made by the fringed legs of the 
animal, which is lying within the cone, mouth up- 
wards, so that every sweep brings food, while the 
breathing-gills use the air from the water. 

Those who have watched acorn-barnacles at 
feeding-time and have also taken note what myr- 
iads are found on any seashore, will scarcely doubt 
that these animals have really bettered themselves 
by turning back and “settling down in life.” 

But last and strangest of all is the sea-squirt. | 
Who would ever have believed that this double- | 
necked sack, taking in water at one neck and | 
squirting it out at the other, began life not only | 
free, but even with a slight attempt at being a 
back-boned animal ? 

When the young sea-squirt (Ascidian) comes | 
out of the egg, he has a distinct tail like a frog’s | 
tadpole, with a rod of gristle stretched along it, | 
and above that a nerve-cord. The gristly rod is a 
faint beginning of a back-bone; the nerve-cord is | 
what in vertebrate animals is called the spinal | 
cord (Fig. 3). 

Surely, then, we should think this was going to 
be a back-boned animal. Not so. He evidently | 
feels unequal to such a task, for he swims only for 
short distances, and then rests; again he does the | 
same, and at last, bringing the top of his head | 
against some stone or seaweed, he fixes there, as 
we saw the barnacle do, and moves no more. 

Some warts appear on his head which give out 
a cement, and glue him firmly to the spot. And 
now, little by little, the gristly cord breaks and | 
bends; the muscles degenerate into little round 
cells, and the whole tail is absorbed. 

The inner bag hanging from the mouth, which | 
had only two slits in the young, now opens out 
many more, with cilia on them, waving round 
and round small oval cavities, and so keeping the | 
water flowing over the gills, and sending micro- 
scopic food to the stomach. 

Down at the bottom of the sack a small tube, 
open at both ends, pulsates so as to send a num- 
ber of colorless blood-globules into all the various 
parts of this curious living being (Figs. 4, 5). 

And so the sea-squirt lives its life, and forming 
tiny eggs, sends them out at the second opening 
to fall around it, each to hatch quickly into that 
active-tailed, free-swimming tadpole, which 

in its turn to degenerate into a two-necked sack. 

So the history ends. Not that these three 
animals—the oyster, the acorn-barnacle and the 
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A strange posi- | right road in ‘settling down in life.” 
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We heard not a sound of their marshalling feet, 

Saw never the gleam of a spear, 
Till their tents stood saucily fronting each street, 

And the army of blossoms is here. 

CHAS. 

—+or— 
ROYAL INTERMARRIAGES. 


SUGENE BANKS. 





A grave national crisis seemed about to arise 


recently in Germany as the result of a proposed 
marriage between a daughter of the reigning 
Emperor and Prince Alexander of Battenberg. 


Alexander was formerly Prince of Bulgaria, and | 


while occupying that throne gave such offence to 
the Russian Czar that he was abducted, and was 
afterward forced to give up his Bulgarian throne. 

Obnoxious, therefore, as Alexander is to the 
Czar, Prince Bismarck declared that his marriage 
into the Emperor’s family was likely to bring 
about unpleasant relations—and perhaps worse— 
between Germany and Russia, and therefore Bis- 
marck strenuously resisted the arrangement which 
was dear to the heart both of the young princess 
herself and of her mother, the Empress Victoria. 

This occurrence strikingly illustrates the fact 
that marriages among the European reigning 
families may still have a large influence upon the 
course of political events. 

It is quite true that such ties do not prevent, 
and never have prevented, the different nations 
from quarrelling with and fighting each other. 
Royal fathers-in-law and brothers-in-law have 
often, all through European history, confronted 
each other on the battle-field, and allied them- 
selves with each other’s enemies. 

Napoleon the First warred upon Francis of 
Austria, his father-in-law, and a few years ago 


| England and Russia were on the very point of 
coming to blows, though the second son of Queen | 


Victoria was the husband of the Czar’s sister. 

Yet the reigning families, or their ministers, 
have always arranged marriages between their 
members for ‘dynastic’ and political reasons, 
and not seldom the fact that marriage ties existed 
between them has turned the scale in favor of or 
against wars and other important political events. 

In the monarchies, indeed, either absolute law 
or immemorial custom has established the rule 
that royalty can only wed royalty, and that if the 


|court in the world upon which is conferred so 
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women not of royal blood. But the children of 
such marriages are not recognized as their father’s 
heirs, or as being of the blood royal; nor does a 
morganatic marriage prevent the prince who 
makes it from also legally wedding a princess of 
royal blood. 

Royal marriages for dynastic or political rea- 
sons often have two opposite results. They often 
unite in wedlock a prince and princess who know 
little of each cther, and who do not love each 
other. On the other hand, the rule of dynastic 
marriages sometimes keeps apart a prince and 
princess who do love each other. The latter is 
said to be the case with the Prince Alexander and 
the Princess Victoria. 

Sometimes, however, it happens that affection 
and political exigencies harmonize, and produce 
happy marriages. Of such a character, undoubt- 
edly, were the marriages of Queen Victoria with 
Prince Albert; of her son, the Prince of Wales, 
with the Danish Princess Alexandra; of the pres- 
ent German Emperor with his Empress, and of 
the present Czar with the Princess Dagmar. 

So long-continued has been the custom of inter- 
marriages between royal people, that the present 
reigning families of Europe are all more or less 
nearly related to each other; and, in many in- 
stances, are related to each other by numerous 
ties of blood and inheritance. 

It cannot be said, however, that this fact mate- 
rially lessens the probability of war. Indeed, as | 
the case of Prince Alexander and the German 
Princess shows, adberence to the custom may 
bring the prospect of dissension and war nearer, 
rather than more remote. 





+r 
THE LOCKED ANTLERS. 


This is the spot where they died, 
With none to observe them 

Save their mute fellows, wide-eyed, 
But helpless to serve them. 


Here lie the moldering rags 
Of Passion rude strangled— 
Here lie the skulls of the stags, 

With horns intertangled, 


Servants of Hatred, and slaves 
To Pride and to Passion, 
Look you! what terrible graves 
Death loveth to fashion! 
—Catholic World, 





+o 
THE SUPREME COURT. 


The recent death. of Chief Justice Waite—a 
worthy successor of his predecessors in the oflice 
-calls to mind the peculiar and powerful position | 
held in the national government by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. There is no other 


great authority as is vested in this tribunal. 
It can, with a stroke of the pen, nullify any act 
not merely of a State legislature but of Congress 


itself, when the issue of a suit before it depends | 
| the empty grate to throw forth glowing, radiant heat, 


upon the validity or invalidity of that law by de- 
claring it to be unconstitutional. In no other 
government than this does a court have a right to 
consider whether or not a law is in accordance 
with the Constitution. 
administer the laws as they are, not to consider 
the right of the legislature to pass these laws. 
This feature of the United States Government 
has challenged the admiration of a gieat many 
foreign observers of American institutions, not 
only because it places the interpretation of the 
fundamental law in the hands of a body wholly 
removed from politics, and not subject to frequent 


power has heen exercised, on the whole, with so 
much conservatism and wisdom. 

This function of the Supreme Court, like many 
another governmental institution, has been devel- 
oped gradually. It was certainly not the intention 
of the convention which framed the Constitution 
to confer the power in question on the Supreme 
Court; but it followed so logically from the lan- 
guage of the Constitution that as early as the 
administration of John Adams the foundation of 
the Court’s present authority was laid. 

In the early disputes between the States and the 
| general government the theory that the Supreme 
| Court could be an arbiter between the conflicting 

governments was most stoutly resisted. Before 
|the War of 1812 it was a part of the creed of the 
anti-Federalists that the Court could not pass upon 
| the validity of a State law. 

We cannot give the history of the change which 
took place, step by step, until not only did the 
| Court assume the final authority on all questions 
of the constitutional rights of the general govern- 
| ment and of the States, but the people acquiesced 
in the arrangement. Nothing else contributed so 
much to this change as did the powerful and rea- 
| sonable decisions made by Chief Justice Marshall, 
| who held the oftice thirty-five years, from 1801 to 
| 1836. 
| At present the propriety of submitting every 
| question of constitutional law to this tribunal is 
| disputed by no one. Nor does any State or State 
| court think of resisting the decrees of the Supreme 
|Court of the United States. There are certain 
|matters on which the Court itself occasionally 


Judges are expected to | 


changes of membership, but because the great | 


The decisions of the Court must be obeyed; but 
they are entitled to deference and respect. That 
we may be specific, we will say that sneers at the 


| Court on account of its telephone decision are 


fuolish and have a bad influence. Those who find 
that the Court is against them have always thought 
that the decision was wrong,—just as did, prob- 
ably, a vast majority of the people of the country 
when Marshall wrote his great opinion in the 
Bank cases; just as a great party did when the 
Reconstruction Acts were pronounced constitu- 
tional. 

But the Court is as free from temptation to de- 
cide wrongly as any human tribunal can be, and 
every good citizen should accept its decrees not 
merely as something which must be obeyed, but 
as the authoritative judgment of men of great 
ability who are sworn to the faithful and impartial 
administration of the law. 
—s 

NOTHING USELESS. 

A visitor to Western Pennsylvania, while admir- 
ing the glowing fires in a house warmed by the nat- 
ural gas, stooped to discover what the substance was 
which filled the grates and sent forth such intense 
and radiant heat. He found it to be broken cinders 
from the glass-works in the neighborhood. 

“Why, this is the refuse which I have always seen 
carted into the river!”’ he said. 

“Yes,” replied the mill owner; “but there is al- 
ways a use for refuse somewhere. The great secret 
of this world’s economy is to find the right place for 
the waste.” 

Our French and Chinese kinsfolk know this secret 
better than we do. They find a place and use for the 
scraps and the dust. The débris of every tradesman’s 
work goes to help another with his task. Even the 
offal is turned to sweet and wholesome uses. 

“Gather up the fragments that remain,” said He 
Who created a world by a word, ‘‘that nothing be 
lost.” 

A few years ago a good woman in one of our cities 
was vexed to see how many magazines were thrown 
into the waste-paper basket in her home. She col- 


| lected them, assorted them, and sent them toa lonely 


life-saving station on a New Jersey seabeach. When 
she died, a friend who loved her continued the work 
in her name, and the system has been extended 
until every station on the coast of the United States 
is provided with a little library of these waste maga- 
zines for the use of the crews in their solitary watches 
during the long, stormy winters. 

A missionary in Montana, a man of scholarship 


| and intellectual tastes, living in a cabin and fighting 


off starvation with a salary of two hundred dollars a 


year, once wrote, “A poor family in New York send 
| tome their one magazine and newspaper after they 
| have read them. They have been like water to a man 
| dying of thirst. 


Many a time they have kept me 
from despair in this solitude. I would read them at 
night, and go to bed happy, thanking God that there 
was so much comfort and pleasure in the world.” 
But the waste cinders are not always thus put into 


In almost every house in our cities there are heaps 
of books and periodicals which have been read, and 
are destroyed as useless. Throughout the West and 
South there are tens of thousands of poor homes 
into which this waste matter would bring light and 
happiness. 

The rich man’s child throws his toys into the fire, 
and on the next street a little cripple lies on his bed 
in the garret, with not a rag doli to bear him com- 
pany. 

In this house a woman, upon whose musical train- 
ing a fortune has been spent, is miserable with ennui, 


| and across the way is a hospital for incurables, watch- 


ing their few remaining days creep wearily away. 
A song or strain of music every day would come 
into their dull lives like airs from heaven. 

Here is a young girl endowed with education, for- 
tune and gentle, winning manners, spending her 
years in absolute idleness, and in the alley near her, 
in her own kitchen it may be, is another girl, poor, 
ignorant, eager, into whose empty mind and soul 
the knowledge and time she is wasting might bring 
strength and life. 

Is there nothing lying waste in our houses or in 
our lives for which God has a use? 





PRACTICAL SCHOOLS. 


The matron of a great city prison said, recently, to 
a visitor: “I should like to tell you the story of the 
girlin that cell. She is sixteen, the daughter of a 
poor farm-laborer. 

“At the district school she was taught to read and 
write, but neither at school nor at home was she 
taught to sew, to cook, to attend to children or to 
keep a house in order. When she came to the city, 
ignorant, clumsy and untidy, nobody would employ 
her. She tried for weeks to find work in vain, and 
then, to keep herself from starving, stole some 
money. 
| “She is sentenced to a year’s imprisonment here, 
| in which time she will be thrown in contact with 
some of the most degraded women in the city, and 
no doubt will come out as vile as they. 

“What the poor need, sir, is industrial schools, 
where their children can learn some decent way of 
earning their living. The majority of girls that are 
sent here have taken to evil ways because they are 
too ignorant to get any decent work.” 

We give her statement in its original homely 
strength. In Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
several other large cities there are such industrial 





| heir, near or remote to a throne, marries beneath | declines to express a judgment, for the reason that 


the royal rank, he shall forfeit his right of succes- | it could not enforce a decree against an unwilling 


sion. 

Prince Oscar of Sweden, by marrying recently 
Miss Munck, one of the maids of honor at the 
Swedish court, was obliged to abandon all right to 
succeed to the throne, and to give up his rank as a 
royal prince. 

In order to avoid such results, the princes of 
many European states are permitted to contract 
| what are called ‘‘morganatic’” marriages, with 


State, but instances of this sort are rare. 


| Pan 
great decisions. 


has a weak man been placed on that high bench. 





The strength of the Court lies in its discretion 
and in its freedom from partisanship. Very rarely | 
has a political bias been attributed to the justices, | abled to bring greater comfort into their own homes, 
and time has proved the wisdom of most of the 
The members of the Court have 
always been selected with great care, and seldom 


In one respect there is room for improvement. | 





schools, supported by different religious denomina- 
tions, in which boys are taught carpentering, print- 
ing, shoemaking, etc., and girls plain sewing, dress- 
making, millinery, cooking, chamber and laundry 
work and waiting. 

Not only are those who attend these schools en- 


| 


| but they are qualified to find work elsewhere. In 

| almost every instance these schools have begun with 
a small class started by one man or woman. Noth- 
ing grows so fast as a seed of good. 

| Cannot some of the readers of the Companion 

who live in smaller towns, make such an effort to lift 
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the degraded lives of the children in the alleys and | 
slums about them up to decency and usefulness? 

The very effort will sweeten and broaden their own 
lives, more than the profound study of any art or 
science. 

TWO OTHER CHANNINGS. 


A brother of a great man may be very clever, but 
he stands in the shadow of a great name. Walter 
Channing was for fifty years an eminent professor 
in the Harvard Medical School, and a physician 
whom hundreds of patients reverenced. Edward T. 
Channing was Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in 
Harvard College, and Dr. Peabody says ef his ap- 
pointment that it ‘“‘was perhaps the most important 
ever made in the interests of American literay ire.” 

Yet both of these men were overshadowed vy the 
reputation of their more eminent brother, the Rev. 
Dr. William Ellery Channing. A gentleman once 
handed to Dr. Walter Channing a letter of introduc. 
tion. On looking at the address, he returned it, 
saying: 

“This is not for me, but for my brother William. 
The difference between us is, that he preaches, and I 
practise.” 

An incident, known to the present writer, illustrates 
one of his methods of practising. A young woman, 
a seamstress, who had been under his professional 
care for several months, called at his office on 
Bowdoin Street to pay him. She entered just after 
a lady, who had driven up in her carriage, and was 
shown into the docter’s private office. The seam- 
stress sat in the outer office, and through the open 
door heard the lady ask the doctor how much she 
owed him. 

The doctor turned to his book of visits, mentioned 
that he had attended her for several weeks, and an- 
nounced the amount, which was about one hundred 
dollars. The young seamstress turned pale, for his 
services to her had extended through months instead 
of weeks. 

“My dear,” asked the old man, when she had told 
him for what she had come, ‘‘thow much do you earn 
a week?” 

“From six to ten douilars,” she answered. 

“Then your bill will be five dollars,” said he. 
“Why, why, my dear! what’s the matter?” he ex- 
claimed, as he found he had a hysterical patient on 
his hands. 

Professor Channing, who taught rhetoric, obliged 
the students to write themes once a fortnight. On a 
specified day, he received certain students, one by 
one, and, guided by certain marks he had made on 
the margin of their compositions, he made a minute 
criticism, censuring carelessness, ridiculing preten- 
tiousness, marking out every word that did not con- 
tribute to the meaning of a sentence. 

Exaggerations of all kinds were toned down; the 
student was shown how to say precisely what he | 
meant, and nothing more. Euphony was not neg- | 
lected, and the students were taught that sound, | 
while it was to be kept subordinate, was never unde- | 
sirable as an auxiliary. | 

The effects of this unsparing criticism were so! 
permanent and beneficent that Dr. Peabody writes in 
his “Harvard Reminiscences” : 

“So manifest was his influence, that when I was 
editor (of the North American Review), I always 
recognized the hand of one of his pupils without re-' 
curring to the triennial catalogue; and I had among 
my contributors some writers of high reputation, for 
whom I was obliged to do precisely the work which | 
he had done for us in our novitiate.” 
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ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


A private of the Confederate Army devotes a chap- 
ter to the romantic notions (‘‘fancy ideas,” he calls | 
them) with which men enlisted for the war. 

At first, he says, they gloried in getting wet, cold, 
hungry and tired, and would even refuse a comforta- 
ble shelter, with the feeling that they were serving 
their country better by ‘enduring hardness as good 
soldiers.” Under a similar delusion, the whole guard 
would sit up all night watching for the enemy, in- 
stead of watching and sleeping by turns, as they 
soon learned the advantage of doing. 

He evidently feels amused, true Southerner as he 
is, at the recollection of the confidence with which 
the men used to boast that one Confederate could 
whip a dozen Yankees. 

“Generally speaking,” he says, “two to one made 
hard work for the boys.” 

In those days wounds were in great demand, as he 
expresses it. ‘Many became despondent as they 
thought that perchance they were doomed to go home 
safe and sound, and hear for all time the praises of 
some fellow who had lost his arm by a cannon-shot, 
or had his face ripped open by a sabre, or his head 
smashed with a fragment of a shell.” 

Only the wisest imagined that the war could last 
more than a few months. One good battle would 
settle it, and many feared that this might happen be- 
fore they had found a chance to ‘“‘make a record.” 

Time and experience brought many changes. The 
soldiers soon learned the value of sleep, and grew 
expert at getting a nap between whiles. They dis- 
covered, too, that wounds were to be had without 
seeking them, and that a stone wall or the stump of 
a tree was not to be despised when bullets were fly- 
ing. 

One other thing they learned, namely: that they 
were not only soldiers, but enlisted soldiers, and that 
drill and a spirit of subordination were quite as im- 
portant as a mere readiness to fight. 





te 
“BREAKING-OUT.” 


The New England deacon of the olden time was 
gifted with piety, good sense and an epigrammatic 
way of speaking. In the “Traditions of the Bellows 
Family” mention is made of a Deacon Foster, of 
Walpole, who proposed to an aged widow by offering 
“to go the rest of the way to heaven with her.”” The 
offer was accepted. 

One morning he rode up to the door of a lady in 
great haste, and told her that a neighbor, Mrs. Carter, 
was in sore trouble, as she had been violently taken 
with “a serious and painful breaking-out about her 
mouth.” 


| the characteristics of the house-owner. 


discovered Mrs. Carter going about her duties, and | 
nothing unusual on her face. Surprised, she told her 
of the deacon’s message. 

“Well,” answered Mrs. Carter, “I know what he 
meant. When he came this morning, I was giving 
Ben Carter a piece of my mind for his carel 


Barry’s Tricopherous. By using it, rough, ary, | 


coarse hair is always made soft, smooth and glossy.[Adv. 





Payson’s Indelible Ink can be used with any clean 
pen. It is simple and reliable. Sold by Druggists. [ Adv, 








and the good deacon thought my temper made my 
speech a little unscriptural.” | 


<> 
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FINGER SPEECH. 


Oriental traders on the east coast of Africa have 
been compelled, in order to avoid the interference of 
lookers-on, to adopt a sign language. Walking 
through a market-place in this region of the world, 
the traveller will often witness a strange sight. Two 
grave, long-bearded Arabs will step aside, each will 
put his hand up the other’s capacious sleeve, and the 
pair will then begin apparently to pinch each other’s 
fingers for a few minutes. 


Often the performance will be varied. One will 
unroll his long turban cloth, or perhaps lift up his 
long mantle and then cover his hand, and concealed 
beneath this the pinching of the fingers will proceed 
as before. 

The initiated know that this is a method of bar- 
gaining by means of a code of tinger speech under- 
stood by Eastern traders from Southern Arabia and 
Northern Africa to the borders of Persia. It has 
been adopted in the first instance for a simple reason. 
In the East, especially along the coast of the Red 
Sea, Zanzibar and Southern Arabia, all business is 
transacted in the open air. 

In all such transactions the bystanders, idlers, riff- 
raff and meddlesome busybodies generally contrive 
to have a good deal to say, tendering their advice to 
both buyer and seller. . The unwritten etiquette of 
the East requires that such friendly counsel be not 
resented. 

But as the merchants and dealers find it an unmiti- 
gated nuisance and a great hindrance to business, 
they have adopted a certain code of finger signs, 
which they exchange when bargaining, with their 

ands concealed under their sleeves or turban cloth. 

Each finger and each joint of a finger represents a 
certain figure. So the pair can bargain by the hour 
—as they often do—to their hearts’ content, and none | 
of the noisy and gaping busybodies around them be | 
any the wiser for it.—St. James Gazette. 





— 
SAXON INSCRIPTIONS. 


Many of the houses in Saxon villages bear an in- 
cription of some motto or sentiment. Often these 
sentences show great originality, seeming to reflect 
The follow- | 
ing examples of such homely literature are taken | 
from “The Land Beyond the Forest” : 


“Till money I get from my father-in-law, 
My roof, alas! must be covered with straw,” 
of course adorns a thatched cottage. 
Another has a more serious ring: 


“Within this house a guest to-day, 
So long the Lord doth let me live; 
But when He bids, I must away, 
Against His will I cannot strive.” 
The mistrustful character of the Saxon thus finds 
vent: 
“Trust yourself to every one; 
°Tis not wise to trust to none: 
Better, though, to have no friend, 
‘Than on many to depend.” 
Another wise body writes: 


“How to content every man, 
Is a trick which no one can; 
If to do so you can claim, 
Rub this out and write your name.” 


——— +o 
THE DIFFERENCE. 


Necessity is not always the mother of invention. 
A young lady, the daughter of a prominent citizen 
of a Connecticut town, died during the recent severe 
storm, because a physician could not be brought to 
her house. 


Her father made two attempts, one on snow-shoes, 
to reach the physician’s house, but the snow-drifts 
blocked his way. The anxious father lacked the in- 
ventive genius of the man mentioned in the follow- 
ing brief narrative: 

An old couple were very sick at North New Salem, 
Mass., during the recent storm, and the neighbors 
almost despaired of getting them help. It was 
especially necessary to have a woman in the house to 
nurse the wife, and a neighbor a quarter of a mile 
away finally succeeded in reaching them. 

He tied three long boards together, and with two 


was able to walk over the drifts to the relief of the 
sick woman. A short board was taken along, and 
the rescuing party would stand on this while the 
three boards were drawn along for another length. 
It was absolutely impossible to get help to the house 
in any other way. 


————_+or—___—_—_ 
THIN AIR. 


The rarefied air at great elevations is dangerous 
not only to men but to beasts. A traveller among 
the Himalaya Mountains thus describes his experi- 
ence in crossing a pass at the height of eighteen 
thousand three hundred feet: 


Several of the men tumbled off their ponies from 
giddiness, and some fainted. My own servant fell 
three times, and another was carried over insensible, 
but they recovered themselves on reaching the lower 
ground on the other side. 

Two of our baggage ponies died on the pass, and 
two others soon after reaching camp. All the loads 
had been reduced to a maximum of one hundred and 
sixty pounds, but even so our hired cattle labored 
greatly and moved slowly, while our own mules, 
though led over unladen, suffered greatly from the 
cold and elevation. 

My own horse, a strong Kabul galloway, though 
choosing his own pace, showed signs of great distress. 
His whole body shook under me from the violent 
action of his heart, and he swayed so unsteadily from 
side to side that near the top I dismounted, fearing 
that he would roll down the hill with me. 


—_——~++or- 
NOT COMPLIMENTARY. 


It is well known that many usages at different 
courts are founded upon prejudices which the rest of 
the world has outgrown. Some of the superstitions 
and antipathies of an early age of the world must 
prevail among the courtiers of Morocco, if we may 
judge from the account given by the author of “To 
the Desert and Back.” 


The etiquette at the court at Fez is somewhat sin- 
gular, as it is never permitted to use the word “‘death” 
in the presence of the sovereign; “Mr. A—— has 
gone to sleep,” or ‘Mrs. B—— has been called away.” 

If it is necessary to introduce a Jew or Christian, 
some such remark as the following is used to preface 
the ceremony : ae 7 

“I beg your Majesty’s pardon for mentioning in 
your august presence the name of so despicable a 
person, but this is the Jew, or Christian, So-and-so,” 





The lady at once went to the neighbor’s house, and 





as the case may be. 


small boys to draw the boards over the snow his wife | 


CHAFFEE’S DRESS SILKS. 
ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFIT 
SAVED TO THE PURCHASER. 


All Goods warranted 
as represented 
or Money re- 
funded. For rich- 
ness of color, su- 
perior finish and 
wearing qualities, 
our goods are not 
excelled by any 
make of * k 
Silk” in the world, 
We have had 50 
years’ experience 
in the manufacture | 
of Silks. Make no | 
mistake, but buy 
direct from the 
manufacturer. 










/ Yl 
Should be preferred to all others. 
Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the 
hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its natural 
virtues by any process of refining, nor weakened oe 
being made into an emulsion with an equa 
uantity of water, glycerine, &c.; which latter 
eee makes water bring the price of Oil, 
ecause: 
stead, sweet and agreeable. 
Because—Its administration is always followed by 
satisfactory results. 
Because—It is more easily assimilated than other Oils. 
Because—It is more nutritious than other Oils, 
Because—Of its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity. 
Because—This perfect Oil costs consumers no more 
than the poorer qualities abounding in the stores, 
Because—It is readily obtainable, all well-stocked 
Drug Stores have it. 





rns < 
Samples sent free on application. 
Try Chaffee’s Braided Silk Watch-Guard, 
made from pure silk, extra length, very attractive, five 
sizes. Sample sent, post-paid, upon receipt of 15, 20, 25, 
30, and 40 cents each, according to size. 
Chaffee’s Perfection Kye-Glass Cord, made t 
from pure silk, warranted not to break. Sample sent| Because—It is unquestionably, the purest and best 
upon receipt of 10 cents. O. S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Centre, Conn. COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 
Refer. by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- | W, H, SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, 
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ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic | 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada, 
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First Little Girl: “My mother was all run down, al- 
| most worn out with hard work. and couldn't seem to get 
| anything to give her strength, till one day father brought 

home a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla for her. She be- the neighbors were taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, she de- 
gan to take it, and you’ve no idea how much good it did | cided to try it. Why. ina few days she was up bright 
her. Why, in a few weeks she was as bright and cheer- | ana early mornings. never felt tired, and all her troub- 


Makes the Weak Strong 


| ful as ever, and she says she can now work all day and | les had gone. We keep Hood’s Sarsaparilla in the house 
not feel tired. We all take Hood’s Sarsaparilla now, 


all the time, and I take it very often.” 
and think it is a splendid and a peculiar medicine.” | “Last spring I seemed to be running down in health, 


Second Little Girl : “My mother suffered just awfully _ was weak and tired all the time. I took Hood’s Sarsa- 
| with dyspepsia. She could not eat anything without parilla and it did me a great deal of good. My little 
terrible distress, and day after day she would have bad daughter, ten years old, has suffered from scrofula and 
headaches. Why, she didn’t seem like my mamma at | catarrh, a great deal. Hood’s Sarsaparilla did her more 
all! But one day I got one of Hood’s Cook-Books. | good than anything else we have ever given her.” Mks. 
Then I teased papa for a dollar, and made mother a | Louisa Corp, Canastota, N. ¥. 
birthday present of a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla.| “] wish to state the benefit I derived from Hood’s 
And wasn’t I glad I bought it for her! It soon gave her | garsaparilla. I have used it in the spring for three 
a better appetite, relieved the distress and cured the | years for debility, and can say that I gained in flesh and 
headache. She is now perfectly well, and I’m so glad!” | strength after using one bottle. It has also cured me of 

Third Little Girl: ““My mother suffered in a good sick headache.” Mrs. F. H. ANDREWS, South Wood- 
many ways from impurities in the blood, and every stock, Conn. N.B. Be sure to get only 


« . 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla Hood’s Sarsaparilia 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by | Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C.1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. | C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 100 Doses One Dollar 


AN INTERESTING STATEMENT. 


A set of electrotype plates of Dickens’ Works, 15 vols., costs $15,000, and from these plates from 30,000 to 50,000 
sets of books can be made; it takes about 14g lbs. of paper to a volume. 


COST TO MAKE A COMPLETE SET OF DICKENS’ WORKS. 
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spring had that tired feeling, was drowsy and dizzy, had 
bad taste in her mouth, and oh! so many little worrisome 
troubles that she could not get rid of. till at last, as all 














2234 lbs. of paper, at 7 cents lb. ‘ $1.58 
Binding, 15 cents per volume Z 4 . * . . . ‘ 2.25 
Outside box ‘ ° . . ° 3 : ‘ ‘ . = : ° ° -20 
Printing, 5 cents per volume = i : r ; : a ; . . 75 
Cost of plates per set, on 50,000 impressions . ‘ . ‘ ~ " ° .380 

$5.98 


We have limited 
editions of Dickens, 
Scott and Thack- 
eray, complete, well 
bound in cloth, gold 
titles, and printed in 
clear type. We offer 
them to our subscri- 
bers until July (unless 
the editions are ex- 
hausted before that 
date), at but a small 
advance above cost of 
manufacture. It is a 
rare opportunity to 
possess these works at 
only a nominal price. 





DICKENS’ COMPLETE WORKS, 1 vols., only $5.50. 
SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS, 1? vols., only $5.75. 
THACKERAY’S NOVELS COMPLETE, 10 vols., the $18 edition, only $5.50. 
WASHINGTON IRVING, COMPLETE, including life of Washington, 8 vols., only $5. 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols., the $3.75 edition, only $2.25. 
GIBBON’S ROME, 6 vols., the $6 edition, only $2.75. 
Each of the above sets is packed in a strong pasteboard carrying-case, and will be sent to any express company 
in Boston, with no charge for packing. Express paid by receiver. 
Order at once. You will never regret the purchase at these prices, and the books will please you. 
On receipt of 35 cents extra, when you order any of the above sets of books, we will include a fine Library 
Case, large enough to hold fifteen volumes. 


Publishers Youth's Companion. PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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Th. 3. City of Washington incorporated, 1802. 
Fr. 4. Post Office Department established, 1792. 
Sa. 5. Battle of the Wilderness, 1864. 

Su. 6. Fort Moultrie surrendered to British, 1780. 
Mo. 7. Chief Justice Chase died, 1873. 

Tu. 8. American Bible Society formed, 1816. 
We. 9. Battle of Resaca de la Palma, 1846. 





For the Companion. 


A WALK WITH A CHILD. 


Come little one! 

My feverish spirit is athirst—athirst! 
Come, lead me to that peaceful stream divine, 
Whose music-making, crystal waters run 

Inshadowed, still, for thee 
Whose silver lappings lave the bank 
Still happy in the sun. 
Let thy child’s heart be pilot unto mine, 
Close to my own press this soft palm of thine, 
Which, never yet, the greed of gold hath cursed; 
And let me look through thy untroubled eyes, 
Wise, innocently wise; 
And filled with light from lost, diviner skies, 
That shine no more, on me. 


Lead, where thy feet shall choose, 
For well content am I to follow thee. 

hese little shoes 
Like sandals seem, which God hath buckled on; 
They cannot err—which way thy steps be drawn 
Must be His way. There must the fields be fair! 


Lead on—Lead anywhere! 
It matters not if summer’s cheer be firme: 
Even though the grass be crisp and hills be bare, 
And spring not yet returned; we shall find there 
The flowers unblighted yet—and blithe to see. 
There, Mle pe | close with thine, my soul may share 
The blessed visions, which the angels keep 
For children’s eyes—and hearts untouched of care. 
Dear lands, that vanish when we learn to weep, 
And come no more, save in the dreams of sleep. 


Too much the world doth teach. 

Too much—I am a-weary of ly 

The wise side-glancing—the stupendous folly— 
The filed and fitted speech— 

Come, dearest! It hath made me melancholy, 
Cure thou the vile distress, 
Far better can’st thou preach 

Than this click-clacking of a gristless mill, 

Whose noise proclaimeth its own qe. 

Vain cactus-blooming of a barren hill! 


These arms of thine, so weak they are, so small, 
Yet, all there is of wisdom they can reach. 
These dimpled hands keep, in their er clasp, 
What all the chains of earth cannot hold fast; 
For Happiness slips from the strongest grasp, 
And, with swift feet, outruns the flying blast. 


Come, I will cast this cloak of care aside, 

And break-the world’s false armor from my breast. 
is kingdom, from thine eyes, God will not hide; 

Come, we together will go forth to rest; 

Somewhere, secure, wrapped in the sacred dream 

Which, haply, waiteth still 

Close nestled inthe hollow of yon hill 

Amidst the drifting leaves—there shall the wild 

And inarticulate whisperings once more 

Speak, with unlying tongues; once more the stream 

Shall sing of beauty, which remains for ever. 

No more, shall bitter tears, for lost endeavor, 

Be known to us. — steps shall go before, 

Towards God’s kingdom, On the hidden door 

Thy hand shall knock. And we shall enter in. 


ROBERT BURNS WILSON. 


$ that lie 


Frankfort, Kentucky. 





——+or— 
For the Companion. 
THE OLD DOXOLOGY. 


Good Bishop Ken ministered to Charles II. 
when that dissolute monarch was dying, and ‘‘ap- 
plied himself to the awakening of the King’s con- 
science,” albeit with no great success; but the 
holy bishop did not fail when he wrote the Morn- 
ing and Evening hymns, and appended to them 
the Doxology, which Americans sing in moments 
of special gladness as their Te Deum. 

In April, 1865, a great crowd assembled in Wall 
Street, attracted by the rumors that Lee had sur- 
rendered his army to Grant. Every boy knew 
what that surrender meant, and when the tele- 
graphic announcement that it had been consum- 
mated, was read to the crowd, the pent-up feelings 
of the throng, thankful for the dawning of peace, 
found their only adequate expression in the grand 
song,— 

“Praise God, from Whom all blessings flow.” 

The Rev. Samuel W. Duffield, in bis “English 
Hymns,” tells an anecdote of the singular use of 
the old Doxology, which illustrates how natural 
it is for Americans congregated in masses to ex- 
press their feelings of joy by singing this sublime 
ascription of praise. 

On the evening of Wednesday, Oct. 15, 1884, a 
great crowd of men filled the street in front of the 
Republican headquarters in New York waiting for 
the news of the important election in Ohio, and 
cheering whenever a favorable bulletin was dis- 
played. 

““We won't go home till morning” was started, 
and*sung by a thousand voices, as the crowd 
waited, long past midnight. But at last the 
final bulletin for the night was given out; it was 
favorable, and the crowd cheered again. Then, 
before the applause had subsided, the stereopticon 
threw upon the great white screen the words: 
“Praise God, from Whom all blessings flow. 
Good-night.” 

A deep-voiced man in the throng “pitched” the 
old Doxology, and a mighty volume of song 
swelled upward. Then the lights went out and 
the happy watchers departed. 

The same author tells the story of a little girl 
who was taken by her father to the top of Mount 
Washington. Where they stood, above the clouds, 
all was calm and sunshine, but below a thunder- 
storm flashed and rumbled. Their eyes could rest 
upon nothing but the blue of the sky above, and 
a few rocks and mosses beneath their feet. 

‘‘Well, Lucy,” said the disappointed father, 


gazing at the clouds which hid the view, ‘‘there’s 
nothing to be seen here, is there ?” 
“O papa!” she exclaimed, ‘‘I see the Doxology. 
All around says: 
“Praise God, from Whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below!” 
me 
STARVATION IN LONDON. 


One of the most active charities in London is that 
which provides food for the unemployed, and also 
for laborers who are not allowed to leave the docks, 
where they are busy, during working hours, and who 
can pay only the smallest possible sum for what they 
eat. Those who have work are expected to give one 
penny for an amount of food which the unemployed 
can obtain for a half-penny, and it is estimated that 
the first sum covers the actual cost of the bowl of 
nourishing soup of which a dock-dinner consists. 
This is supplemented by a slice of pudding, when the 
applicant can afford an extra half-penny. 


A visitor at the place where the food is distributed 
says, in Longman’s Magazine, that on a cold spring 
day nine hundred and sixty men were served from 
the food trucks in less than an hour. This took place 
after the worst distress of winter was over. Said 
the attendant in Sane “We are daily implored to 
' give food to men who have had none for twenty-four 
or forty-eight hours.” 

“Please, I’ve no money to-day,”’ said one poor fel- 
|low. ‘I know you don’t give the food quite, because 
there’d be such a lot of us if you did; but will you 
take my matches, and let me have a little for them?” 

In the midst of such bitter want, a great deal of 
brotherly kindness is shown by men who feel that a 
starving comrade’s need is greater than their own. 

A poorly dressed man one day gave a penny to two 
others, telling them to buy soup and age | for them- 
selves. One of them came to the truck, and asked for 
two slices of pudding. 

“Why didn’t you get some soup, instead of two 

ieces of pudding?” asked the one to whom he had 
Soon indebted. 

“Oh,” was the answer, as he handed one slice to 
another man, ‘“‘here’s a chum of mine who can get 
along with a piece of this.” 

And the man who was thus helped was seen, a few 

minutes after, dividing his share with a neighbor 
more needy than himself. 
| Last October an elderly man, wo very white 
}and thin, stood for three days outside the gate, 
watching the others as they ate their hot stew. On 
the first day a friend lent him a penny, but on the sec- 
ond no one could afford to repeat the loan, and on 
the third the man fell to the ground exhausted. He 
had been reduced by starvation to the lowest point 
of human endurance, and actually died on the spot 
| where he hoped to be fed. 

Punctually at noon two wretched-looking cats ap- 
pear, and wait until some one takes pity on them. 
Some of the men leave a little food in their basins 
for the poor animals, besides breaking off a bit of 
pudding for anxiously watching children. 

One day the attendant was, as usual, collecting two 
basins of oe one for the black cat, and one for 
the white, when he saw a lean, starved human crea- 
ture peering at him through the railings. The two 
cats finished their meal and retired, and then the 
watcher, springing toward the basin, ravenously de- 

| voured the rest of the food. 
| The amount of good done by this system of food 
| distribution is almost incalculable. 


———+or— 











MOTHER’S WORK. 


| 
| One chapter of Mrs. Diaz’s “Bybury to Beacon 
| Street” is so full of sound sense that it deserves to be 

quoted entire, and not partially, as we must quote it. 

In brief, the mother of a family, after a hard fore- 
| noon’s work, had given up to tears, for her girl and 
| boy had gone away leaving their tasks undone, and 
the burden of the day seemed to be growing greater 
than she could bear. 

Her husband, finding her thus discouraged, in- 

uired into the matter, and came to the conclusion 
that the children should be made to realize that a 
part of the household work belonged to them, and 
not that they were generously “helping mother” 
when they gave assistance. 

“So one evening, after Laura had finished her ex- 
augiee, her father asked her to write down all the 
different things I had to do in the different days of 


the week. She began to write, her father and Fred 
prompting when her memory failed. 
“The list covered both sides of the slate. Hus- 


band wrote at the beginning, for a title, ‘Mother’s 
Work,’ and then remarked that it was a good deal of 
work for one person. 

«««T help her some,’ said Laura. 

“*Yes,’ said he, ‘I megere you call what you do 
helping her, and that Fred calls what he does helping 
her, but after all, you are only my | yourselves. 
Mother eats a small part of the fo she cooks, 
and wears a small part of the clothes she makes and 
washes and irons and mends. So all this work is not 
really hers, but only hers to do.’ 

“Then he rubbed out the title, and wrote, in its 

-_ ‘The Family Work which is called Mother’s 
ork.’ 

** ‘Now, I should like to know,’ said he, ‘why mem- 
bers of the family consider it a favor to mother when 
they do parts of their own work? 

** ‘For instance, I have noticed that, to get a meal 
and clear it away, there must be w and water 
brought, vegetables got, cleaned and cooked, other 
things cooked, the table set, dishes washed, knives 
scoured, and some bape | of the room afterwards. 
Now it doesn’t seem right for one person to do all 
this labor and for other persons to feel that their 
part is only the eating part. That isn’t fair play.’ ”’ 

Having convinced the children that it was not, 
indeed, fair play, he proceeded to allot them a cer- 
tain portion of the family work for their own doing. 
Let us all profit by the hint, no longer pluming our- 
selves on Maen gn. mother,” but honestly assuming 
the labor which belongs to us. 


—- +o 
ATTACKED BY SQUIRRELS. 


Many incidents are narrated of weasles attacking, 
savagely biting and sometimes even killing human 
beings. But squirrels are regarded as more timid 
and harmless animals, yet the following anecdote 
illustrates that they, under certain circumstances, 
may become formidable antagonists. Col. J. L. 
Culbertson of Edwardsport, Ind., tells it as a story of 
his experience about the year 1854, the time of the 
great migration of squirrels from the East to the 
West. 


He was a young man then, and one day took his 
rifle and went about a mile from town to hunt. He 
was going through the woods when he met the army 
of squirrels. They became so thick around him and 
seemed so fearless that he stood in amazement. 

Finally he struck one with a stick. The squirrel 
uttered a sharp squeak, and instantly myriads of 
squirrels from all directions rushed to the defence of 
their associate and attacked Mr. Culbertson, who 
kicked them off and clubbed at them with his gun. 
They climbed up his legs, jumped upon his back and 
on top of his head. 

He fought desperately, but the more he succeeded 
in hurting, the louder the chattering and screaming 
around him became, which only brought greater 





numbers of the infuriated little animals to the attack. 
They bit his legs and arms and gashed his face and 


neck, and lacerated his hands, fairly scrambling over 
each other in their fierce assault. 

He dropped his gun and retreated as fast as he 
could, fighting desperately as he went. Blood 
streamed down his face and neck and hands. ‘They 
bit him through the ears, and held on until they 
actually tore their hold loose. 

He got out of the woods, and still scores followed 
him and clung to him until they were pulled off by 
the clerk ont others in a store into which young 
Culbertson rushed for assistance. Some of the 
friends who helped to pull off the squirrels, and who 
saw him come into town literally beset with them, 
still reside at Edwardsport. 

His friends washed his wounds and stayed the flow 
of blood which trickled down his legs and back and 
gushed from his face and neck, and, with good care 
and attention, he slowly recovered. 





— 





For the Companion. 


IN THE OFFING. 


A ghostly ship sails on a ghostly sea, 
And bears afar an anxious company, 
Whose dreams, whose hopes, whose constant longings 


yearn 

For some fair port from which no ships return— 
Some quiet haven, undisturbed by strife 

Of vexing surges from our storm-vext life— 
Wind-driven surges from our wind-swept life. 


My longing heart sails with them as they go, 
Anxious as they, and heavy with their woe; 
Where is the peaceful shore we long to find— 
The waves are stormy, and the path is blind— 
The distant sky shuts in the distant sea— 
What star of promise holds the dark for me? 





What ster °f promise holds the dark for thee? 
Answer, stern Pilot of this phantom sail— 
Cans’t thou be sure thy compass will not fail? 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
—_——_~or 
HER PRINCIPLES. 


Many grasping, small-minded persons try to attrib- 
ute the pettiness and meanness of their dealings to 
“principle” of a certain sort. ‘They don’t care, they 
say, for “the thing itself,” but it is “the principle 
of it” that they are solicitous about. The fierceness 
with which they will contend for this “principle” is 
illustrated in the following incident. A sharp-visaged, 
keen-eyed elderly woman bought a yard of cotton 
cloth atastore. The price of the cloth was twelve 
and a half cents. The clerk charged her thirteen cents 
for the single yard she bought. 

Her eyes flashed, and a distressed look came into 
her face as she received her change. 

“Charged me thirteen cents, eh?” she asked. 


“Yes,” said the clerk. “I couldn’t make change 
any other way.” 


| on. 





ng of age, were dressed in short skirts of ging. 
am, with little trousers of similar material. Their 
shoes were good, and all the party were clean and 
neat, as well as everything about the wagon. 

The woman said her husband had taken the horses 
down the cafion to water them, and they were await- 
ing his return; that they had come from Walla Walla 
in Washington Territory, about nine hundred miles, 
and were going to the States,—one thousand to one 
thousand two hundred miles more,—and they thought 
they would “take in” the Park on the trip—which 
— an additional drive of at least four hundred 
miles. 

“It’s a little out of our way,” she said, “but we 
thought we’d better take it in as we passed it this 
time, as we may not come this way again, and so 
should never see it.” 

In the course of the conversation it came out that 
she had been travelling for fifteen summers, looking 
for a home to suit her; that none of her children 
had been born in a house, that she had educated 
them herself, and the eldest was in the Fifth Reader. 

Notwithstanding her experiences, her language 
and manners were refined and cultivated; in fact, 
she wasa lady. We were told at places where her 
party had encamped that they had reduced it to a 
system, and that, small as were the children, each 
had her allotted task, with which she was perfectly 
familiar. One brought wood, while the other made 
the fire, and so on. 

They were certainly one of the most independent 
families I ever met. 


” 





—+or— 
PROTECTED BY HIS SIZE. 


It cannot always be told by a man’s talk before the 
battle how he will behave when the battle is really 
Sometimes, though rarely, it happens that a 
man is braver during the battle than he is afterwards. 
A Michigan veteran records an instance of this kind, 
but in this case, the man, as it happened, was nothing 
but a boy. 


We were approaching Corinth. The Confederates 
made a sortie upon our advance, and the &th Wis- 
consin hurried forward, with the famous eagle, “Old 
— screaming and flapping his wings in apparent 
glee. 

A boy, not more than fourteen, and small for his 
age, was seen following in the rear, with a musket 
on his shoulder, twice as long as himself, crying as if 
his heart would break. 

““What’s the niatter, boy?” 

“They don’t want me to go; said I must stay and 
help take care of the camp; I want to go-o-0, I can 
shoot jess as well as any of ’em,”’ and he trudged on, 
with shells screeching and bullets hissing uncomfort- 
ably close overhead. 

They were soon lost in the smoke and tumult of 
the battle; but when the fight was over, the 8th 
Wisconsin were again seen returning to their camp. 
As they halted by the roadside we were again at- 
tracted to Old Abe and the youthful soldier, as the 


*Couldn’t have given me the half-cent as well as to | latter stood with a group talking over the events of 


have kept it yourself ?”’ 

“It is customary to charge”— 

“IT don’t care what’s customary. 
good to me as ’tis to you, I reckon.” 

“We always charge thirteen cen 
yard of twelve and a half-cent goods. 


Half a cent’s as 


ts for a single 
, 


to go by. I don’t care anything about the half-cent ; 
it’s the principle of the thing I’m looking at. 
half-cent aint worth speakiig about, but when it 
comes to the principle of a .hing, I want fair treat- 
ment.” 

‘‘How would you have me make change?” 

“Well, it’d be a good deal better principle if you 
throwed in a little extry measure to make up for the 
half-cent customers has to lose.”’ 


“Or we might cut off a little less than a yard, and | 


charge even twelve cents for it,’’ suggested the clerk. 

“No, I dono as that’d be exactly fair,” said the 
woman. i 
When a woman wants a yard of anything, she wants 
it, and she don’t want to pay any more for it than 
other folks pays when they buy two yards. That’d 
be fair and square. The principle of it would be 
right, and that’s all J care for. cent aint much, I 
know, but still the principle of it is”— 

Another customer came in, and the woman of high 
principle went out grumbling. 


ah aa 
CONCILIATORY. 

When Sir Stafford Northcote, afterwards Lord 
TIddesleigh, was a young man he made a speech from 
the platform of the Exeter Literary Society. The 
meeting was presided over by Dr. Phillpotts, the 
Bishop of Exeter, an able man, an eloquent orator, 





and a severe critic of other men’s performances. | 


His judgment of the speech was so unfavorable that 
he expressed the opinion that the speaker could 
never succeed in public life. 


The bishop was proved a false prophet by the young 
man’s success in the House of Commons. He became, 
in later years, the leader of the House, and was a 
speaker so well able to hold his own in debate that 

r. Gladstone always felt that he must put forth his 
whole strength to answer. 

Lord Coleridge, who mentions this fact in a eulogy 
on his dead friend, says that he had in large measure 
the moral suasion, the influence of character, which 
charmed and conciliated even where it did not con- 
vince. His lordship tells this anecdote of two other 
persons to illustrate his friend’s conciliatory charac- 
ter as a speaker: 

Lord Erskine, the most eloquent of advocates, 
was once discussing with Mr. Canning the merits 
and gifts of Mr. Perceval, whom Lord Erskine thought 
Mr. Canning underrated as arival. After giving his 
reasons for thinking Mr. Perceval a much abler man 
than Mr. Canning was disposed to admit, Lord 
Erskine said : 

“Remember, Canning, that you never speak with- 
out making an enemy, and that Perceval never 
speaks without making a friend, and this in itself is 
a gee power.” 

t may be an unheard-of thing to convince a politi- 
cian on the spot by a speech. But it is possible so to 
advocate one’s cause that an opponent shall feel 
friendly towards the advocate, even while antagoniz- 
ing his measures, and rejecting his reasoning. 


————_ ~or 
PROFESSIONAL EMIGRANTS. 


There is through the West a class of people who 
may be termed “professional emigrants.” Possessed 
with a desire to roam, they never seem to establish 
themselves permanently in any place, but wander 
from the East to the West, and then back “to the 
States,” as the humor strikes them. It must not, 
however, be understood that they are tramps, or any- 
thing like it. On the contrary, they are self-support- 
ing and exceedingly independent. In the wildest 
part of the Yellowstone Park such a party was met 
by George W. Wingate. 

The road from the summit, where we were, zig- 
zagged down the mountain, sometimes at quite a 
sharp grade, and frequently overhanging the verge 
of a aps magne cafion, from which we could look 
over the tree-tops of the valley below. 

Suddenly, as we turned a sharp curve, we came 
nm a wagon without horses, standing in a narrow 
Pp ace in the road, by the side of which stood a woman 
olding a baby, two little children and a dog—no one 
else. To encounter a woman and children in such a 
place was certainly unexpected. 





u 





The woman was dressed in calico, with a sunbon- 
net. Her two little girls, who were from three to five 
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| of 
“IT know you do, and it’s a mighty poor principle | 


A | 


| 


“The principle of it wouldn’t be right. | 


| 


the hour. 

Having a curiosity to hear how the boy had stood 
the trial, we drew nearer. He had his say with the 
rest, as cool as any of them, when we discovered 
what appeared to be a small hole through the visor 
his cap, cocked back upon his head. 

Reaching down, we took his cap from his head, 
remarking, ““What’s that hole in your cap?” 

He took it, looked at it for an instant, turned pale 
as death, reflected a few moments, and philosophi- 
cally remarked : 

“My! I wished I was bigger a while ago, but if I 
had been, where’d I be now?” 

His interest in the conversation was gone, but that 
old cap had a new value for him. 


ar io 
PIERCING A PIN. 


Place a pin in the end of a cork in each side of 
which a penknife has been inserted obliquely, as 
shown in the cut. The 
knives should be as 
nearly as possible of 
equul weight. By open- 
ing one or the other of 
them more or less, they 
can be made to balance. 


In order to bring them 
to the exact position re- 
quired,—that is, to bring 
the pin, the cork and the 
knives to a horizontal 
position,—place the head 
of the pin on the end of 
your finger and ascertain 
\ N “ 

if the two knives are on 
the same level. If not, adjust them until they are so. 

Then take the cork in your hand and lay the stem 








| of the pin on the point of a needle, the head of which 


is fastened in the cork of a bottle. 
fully change the point of support of the pin until 
you have found that position in which it remains 
perfectly horizontal when left to itself. 

Now blow upon one of the penknives, at first gen- 
tly, and then more strongly. You will thus cause 
the whole to rotate rapidly. After a time, the nee- 
dle, being the harder, will have worn a tiny hole in 
the pin, and if you continue the experiment will 
finally pierce it entirely. 

This experiment can also be made by placing the 
pin in acork in the direction of its axis, while the 
needle penetrates it perpendicularly. The equilibrium 
is then obtained by means of two forks, as in the 
experiment of the egg.—L’ Illustration. 


ii——, 
GENTLY. 


Ah Sin, the Chinese cook of a ranchman whose 
experiences have appeared in Murray’s Magazine 
was a valuable servant, but not a good horseman. 
One day he asked the writer of these experiences if 
he would lend him a horse to go to D—. 


‘ said “Yes,” and specified which horse he was to 


e. 

“Him gently horse?” he asked. 

“Yes, Sin; him very gently horse.” 

He took the wrong horse, however, but managed 
to get safely out of sight. It was not long before he 
came back. He was leading the horse with one hand, 
and with the other applying gentle massage treat- 
ment to his person. It appeared that the horse had 
moved on rather faster than Ah Sin, so that he found 
— sitting on the ground instead of the horse’s 
ac 


“ 


You must care- 





= 
> 


k. 
Well, but, Sin,” I said, “you didn’t take the horse 
I told you to. I meant old Eda H., with the colt.” 
P — more gently horse?” asked Sin, distrust- 
ully. 

“Yes, him much more gently horse.” 

So Sin set off again, riding the mare, with the great 
colt slouching along beside them. This time he was 
longer gone, but still not long enough to have reached 


“Well, Sin,” I said, “did you go to D——?” 

‘No, me no go to to-day,” he answered, still 
furtively rubbing himself. ‘Me ’fraid,’? he naively 
continued, ‘‘me *fraid him littly horsey tired.” 


THE director of the American School at Athens 
inquired at the grocer’s fora can of American corned 
beef. The pee age ed who prides himself on his 
accurate English, replied that he was, unfortunately, 
out of that article, but had some very good “Ameri- 
can corned language.” It turned out that he meant 
corned tongue; but then, as he proceeded to prove 
by a reference to the dictionary, “tongue” and “lan- 








guage”’ are synonymous. 
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For the Companion, 
TEN LITTLE GIRLS. 


“Oh dear me!” sighed May Blossom, and she 
put her small handkerchief to her eyes. Then 
she took it away again, and looked out at the 
window and up at the sky. 





“T’m the oldest!” said Milly Davis. | ery, which was a way she had when things didn’t 
Josie Wilson snapped her black eyes. ‘Well, I | go to suit. Wasn’t it an awful state of affairs? | 
read in the Third Reader,” said she, ‘and you're | | Just then came a soft little “Ahem!” and | 
only in the Second!” | everybody looked up at exactly the same minute, | 
“That isn’t anything; not much of anything, | and there—there stood mamma in the door, look- 
anyway,” said Lizzie Patten. “I’ve got real curly | i ing at them, with a beautiful wreath of geranium- | 
| hair, and queens always have curly hair. And | leaves and tea-roses and iv y in her hand. 
| most always they’re named E-liz-a-beth.” | ‘Dear, dear me!” said she, looking so sorry | 
‘What a story !”” cried Alice Wilder. ‘They’re | and surprised. 
named just the same as other folks—’course they | How the heads dropped and the cheeks blushed ! | 








be; Jane and Nora and—and Alice.” Then little Pink Rose said the very best thing: 
**Pooh !”” exclaimed somebody. 





“Let’s let your mamma pick one, May.” | = 











“Well, I’m the biggest.” That was Stella| ‘Yes, let’s!” cried all of them together. The 
Adams. clouds were rolling away. 

“T’m the littlest, anyway,” said Pink Rose; ‘‘and “Oh yes, mamma,” said May. | 
I’ve got a blue dress, and the rest of you hasn’t.” So mamma picked—Cecy! Did you ever! 


‘‘What’s a blue dress ?”” asked somebody, giving | Ceey—who hadn’t curly hair nor a blue dress; 
Pink a dreadful look. | who wasn’t very big nor very little, and didn’t 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


My Jirst in the wild geranium is always seen 


The clouds were black, and the wind, whistling, ‘And what’s being the biggest?” asked some- 


’ 
And my second the wake robin holds in his calyx 
— : , i green; 

read in the third reader, and hadn’t once said she My third iu the strawberry blossom you'll surely know, 


wanted to be queen, even. 


in through the keyhole, told that a storm was body else. | 


coming. Pretty soon a 
drop of rain splashed on 


And the delicate wild se . ice my fourth will show; 


My jisth, the word anemone 
bears next to its heart, 
And of ivy leaves my sixth 





the window-pane. 

“Oh dear me!” sighed 
May again; and then she 
began to cry in good ear- 
nest. 

You see, besides being 
the first day of May, it 
was May Blossom’s birth- 
day; and she would al- 
ways have the nicest party 
when it didn’t rain, and 
the sun shone—a party in 
the grove, with a May- 
queen and Mayflowers 
and a table, and lots of 
nice things to eat. 

But to-day it did rain, 
and the sun didn’t shine; 
so there wouldn’t be any 
party. Nobody could 
come, anyway, unless it 
was Pink Rose, and one 
little girl doesn’t make a 
party. 

“You might have it to- 
morrow,” said mamma, 
consolingly. 

But May 
head. 

“That would be kind of 
warmed over,’’ said she, 
‘and I don’t like warmed- 
over things.” Mamma 
laughed,—how could she 
help it >—and a little twin- 
kle dawned in her eyes. 

“Well, we must make 
the best of it,’’ said she. 

But the best of it was 
bad enough, May Blos- 
som thought, and she 
stood and looked out of 
the window, and wept big 
tears. 

She didn’t hear mamma 
go out of the room, and 
she didn’t see the funny 
little smile on her face 
when she came back. If 
she had, she would have 
been sure to think there 
was a best after all, and 
that mamma had been to 
look for it; because that 
funny little smile always 
meant something very 
nice indeed. 

And she didn’t hear the 
tramping and pounding 
up in the long, unfinished 
shed-chamber. 

But she did see the big 
covered wagon, that was 
always used for going to 
picnics and camp-meet- 
ings, drive up to the door, 
and empty nine little girls 
out upon the piazza. 

“O mamma, has Jacob 
been after’em? O mam- 
ma!” 

“It’s just like Jonas 
and the whale,” said little 


shook her 
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Ghe sunshine is golden and 
The_ skies are thei 


Fl alae 5 =. a play , 
shall be “licen o the Pay |! 


P bluest to“agy . 


is ever a part, 
My whole can be found in 
these flowers ; 

As you may discov er, 
And the flowers can be 
found on my whole 
By their faithful lover. 


A. M. PRATT. 


2. 
ANAGRAM. 


Key-words omitted from 
second line. 


Say, boys, if ea listen, I'll 
st te 1e knowledge, 

Of how they spend « * * 
eee ** eee RE 

eH HHHHEKE Hs 

There are booths with tin 
trumpets and sweet- 
meats for sale; 

And ’tis quite like a fair by 
the bridge in the 
NHRE ss 

The people near Oxford, 
and some far away, 


obins shall sing for us , a fis rea of en 
Blossoms shall spring for us Q “in whrite-gowned afray” 


Sound out from the tower a 
welcome to «* * *- 

So sweet and angelic, each 
hymn, tune, and psalm, 

F’en boys with tin trumpets 
are hushedinto * * * *. 

Their matins concluded, the 
bells ’gin to peal, 

And then the young urchins 
to nature prove * * « *, 

And run with loud shouts 
and tin trumpets again, 

For flowers to search, 








May: ; 


through each field, 
wood and «* « * «- 


8. S. D. 


ACROSTIC. 


Find in the initials of the 
flowers referred to in the 
following quotations the 
name of the principal flower 
the old English people used 
for decorations in 
May-day festivities. 


their 


1. “Thou may’st be met 
on each open moor.” 

2. In_ poet’s fable—the 
flower that sprung from the 
blood of Adonis. 

3. ““—— Shed its fragrance 
as it clung, 

And waved in wild lux- 
uriance o’er the stone, 

Chafed by the storms of 
ages.’ 

4. “But what’s the ¥ it, 
pri’thee, of yonder —— 

“You may read aus: the 
wit of a young courtier, 

Pride and show of colors, 
a fair promising, 

Dear when ’tis bought, 
and quickly comes to noth- 
ing.’ 

5. “Dancing, and waving, 
and ringing in glee, 

Over the moorland, and 
‘ ov “+ the lea.” 

. The emblem of domes- 
. tie ¢ prosperity. 
" “" . A flower that, among 

( some nations, was anciently 

suspended from the ceiling 
where secret meetings were 
held. 

8. In poetic fable—a 
" flower named for a youth: 
fs “That was a fair boy, 
certain, but a fool 

To love himself.” 


GUILFORD. 
4. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In lame, in tame, in same, 
In dreaming, but not in 
slumber. 








Pink Rose, smoothing 

down her ruffled apron. 

“And we’re Jonas, and the wagon’s the whale, 
and spit us out on the piazza, and the piazza’s dry 
land.” 

They all laughed at that, but Pink didn’t mind. 
She was used to being laughed at, for she was 
always and forever saying funny things, that no- 
body else would think of. 

“Walk right upstairs,” said mamma; “up to 
the shed-chamber.” 

Up to the shed-chamber they all went, and 
there, at one end of it, was a little bower made of 
two evergreen-trees, with evergreen boughs arched 
over a little green throne; and there was a table 
all ready to be set at the other end, and all the 
room between was to play in. 

‘‘Now have the best time youcan,” said mamma. 

It did seem to May as if the best this time might 
be very good. 

But when it came to choosing a queen to sit on 


the little green throne, which, after all, was noth- | 


ing but grandma’s arm-chair covered with cedar 
boughs, a very black cloud came up. 


So they all had their say—all but one little body 
in a calico dress and apron, whose name was 
Cecy Greenleaf. She was a new one, and wasn’t 
very well acquainted; and maybe that was the 
reason she stood by without saying a word, and 
| looking a good deal frightened at all the noise. 

“Now, I’m going to be it, myself,” declared 
May Blossom, though deep down in her heart she 
knew she shouldn’t say it. But she went on all 
the same, speaking very loud and looking a wee 
bit cross. ‘It’s my house and my party and 
everything, and I’m going to be the queen.” 

‘Real p’lite folks most always let their company 
be the best things,”’ said little Pink Rose, looking 
up at the beams. 

“I’m going home,” said Milly Davis, short as 
anything. 

Ob dear, what a sorry ending to such a nice be- 
ginning! Nettie Stratton tossed her head and 
looked all sorts of unpleasant things, and Pink 
Rose pulled her fingers until they snapped, which 
was a way she had; and May Blossom began to 





But that was why, you know—and she looked 
pleased enough when mamma led her up to the 
little green throne and placed the crown on her 
head ; and all the nine little girls bowed and said 
“Your Majesty,”’ half-a-dozen times apiece. 

Then the games began; and when they had 
played everything they knew, it was time for tea. 

As for Cecy, she decided the little disputes— 
which always will come up, you know—so quickly 
and impartially and wisely that they all declared 
she was just the best queen that could be, and 
why hadn’t they thought of her in the first place. 

So it was a good ending, after all. And at dark 
the big wagon swallowed the nine little girls 
again and rolled away with them, merry and tired 
enough. 

“It was a great deal better than not any,” said 
May; “though, of course, not so nice as an out- 
doors one. But they almost spoilt it; all a-wanting 
to be queen, those nine”— 

‘Ten little girls,” said mamma, smiling. 

And May blushed. Apa CARLETON. 








In fray, in gray, in tray, 
In quantity, not in num- 
er. 


In June, in tune, in rune, 
In quiver, but not in arrow. 
In mate, in fate, in rate, 
In robin, but not in sparrow. 
— whole is the one who keeps festal day, 
hen with songs and flowers we welcome the May. 


CLEVELAND. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Homes, Holmes (Homes, habitations; Homes 
of charity; Holmes, the author). 


2. Rome can, romance. Measure, me a ruse. 
Ignoramus, or amusing. 

3. BAOBAB 
AM ATA 
oT HO 
BIB 
AA 
B 

4. Mat-ri-mony. 

5. So Nn D 
NADI R 
Ovouod 
WHaAR P 

Snowdrop. 


6. Ally, lyre, rest, stop, opal. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly, The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance, NEW SU RIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 





masters are required to register letters veeenaeed 


requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk, 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, ean be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid, 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 


books unless your Post-office address is given. | 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Pablishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
FAINTING. 


Fainting is what results when the heart fails to 
send to the brain a sufficient supply of blood. A faint 
may be partial, or complete. In either case there 
may be a warning of what is coming, and some per- 
sons can even assume a favorable posture before 
lesing consciousness. 

Most adult readers are familiar with the symptoms 
of a faint; the face turns pale, the eyes close, con- 
sciousness is lost, and the person falls. Of course, 
when the heart fails to send blood to the brain, it 
also fails to send it to the surface of the body, and 
hence the skin is pallid, cold, and perhaps clammy. 

Both the breathing and the pulse may be imper- 


ceptible and the person may seem to be really dead. | 
In other cases, the breath may come in occasional | 


sighs, and a feeble action may be detected in the 
heart. This condition may continue for hours, but it 
commonly lasts only a few minutes. 

Fainting is sometimes a serious affair,—indeed, at 
times, it ends in immediate death. One cause of this 
more dangerous fainting is a fatty degeneration of 
the heart; and another cause is a considerable loss 
of blood. In any case of profuse hemorrhage, of 
course everything must be done to arrest the flow of 
blood, but, meanwhile, the lowering of the head and 
shoulders below the level of the body will greatly 
facilitate a favorable result. 

Back of most cases of fainting is an inherited 
nervous susceptibility. Only a simall proportion of per- 
sons ever faint under any circumstances. A few faint 
at the slightest cause,—fear, joy, grief, unpleasant 
sights, noisome smells, heated and impure air, sudden 
accident, or some irritation of the stomach, or other 
internal organs. The exciting cause varies in differ- 
ent persons, and each should guard himself, at his 
own point of exposure. 

In any case of faintness every obstacle to the freest 
action of the heart and lungs should be removed by 
the loosening of the clothing. But the first thing is 
to get the patient into a recumbent posture—flat on 
the back. We know of one person subject to faint- 
ing who had learned always, at the first monition, to 
take this posture of her own accord, and it speedily 
terminated the attack. If the person is in a crowded 
assembly she should at once be taken into fresh air, 
but under no circumstances should anything be 
placed under her head. 

The more common form of fainting does not neces- 
sarily tend to shorten life. 


—_—~@— 


AUNT LUCINDA. 


It was Aunt Lucinda’s chronic habit to long for 
the unattainable, and look in mild tolerance upon 
benefits within reach. Two birds “in the hand” 
would not compensate her for one “in the bush.” It 
was the dream of her life, so she said, to go abroad, 
and she studied art and foreign languages with a 
view to preparing herself for travel. ; 

The happy moment came; her brother invited her 
to take an extended and most tempting tour. Then 
at last Aunt Lucinda drew back. 

“How foolish it is,” cried she, “to go running 
about in Europe, when one hasn’t seen her own 
country! If it were only a trip to California!” 

She accepted the invitation, however, but only to 
succumb to homesickness, and fill her letters with 
praises of the Granite hills instead of the Alps. 

As she grew older, this pet peculiarity increased, 
as oddities have a way of doing with age. She longed 
to hear a certain famous singer, and a friend took a 
great amount of trouble to obtain for her a ticket to 
the concert at which he was to appear. Aunt Lucinda 
was grateful, but she could not resist saying: 

“TI don’t at all like the programme for that night. 
I wish I had waited till next season! Of course he’ll 
come again.” 

“Won't you have a caramel, auntie?” asked a little 
niece, presenting a box to her. 

“Oh, thank you!” said Aunt Lucinda; but as she 
ate the toothsome morsel she said, musingly, “How 
very good the plain, old-fashi 1 candy 
used to be!” 


a 














| In spring Aunt Lucinda says she finds anything 
preferable to mud, and when the ground begins to | 
freeze, she sighs for the season of rubber boots and 
umbrellas. If a letter comes from one friend, she 1s 
disappointed that the postman had not the good 
sense to bring news from another instead. 

Probably the one reason for Aunt Lucinda’s dis 
content and the consequent discomfort of her friends 
is that when young enough to break herself of a bad 
habit, she did not realize the importance of doing 
There are certain “little foxes” which must be 
put ruthlessly to death in their babyhood, or they 
will inevitably spoil the grapes of a sunny disposition. | 


so. 


a | 
THRUSH NOTES. | 
The mocking-bird of the North, or brown thrush | 
(Harporhyncus rufus), is a musically loquacious little | 
body. In Bela Hubbard’s “Memorials of Half a| 
| Century” is given the following appreciative descrip- 





tion of his habit of song: | Cc 


His notes are exceedingly joyous and playful, and 
| full of a sort of contemptuous triumph, as though he 
sought to flout the rest of the world. May is his 
nuptial month, and it is at this period that he most | 
delights us with his varied melody and wild song. 
The nesting is done in some low, sweet copse, hid- | 
| den closely from the eye of man, but the bird lauds 
| himself in the full sight of day. 

In the early morning and evening particularly, he 
makes the grove vocal and drowns the song of other | 
birds. Mounting the topmost spray of the tallest 

| tree in the vicinity of his lowly home, he glances | 
proudly around, and pours out his feelings in strains 
somewhat like this : 

“Chick, chick, chick,—look here, look here! Whew 
| —w,—what, what, you did, you did,—tewee, tewee” | 
(a soft treble),—“where, where, where! whi-r-r-e-e” 
(a whistle) ,—‘‘wh-i-r-r—up. See here, see here,—ho! 
who are ye? who are ye?” 

Going out one morning at sunrise, I was greeted in 
| this manner : 

“What, what! Up so early? up so early? Whew! 
ha, ha, ha, ha,—go to bed again—to bed again. You 
will? you will? ha, ha, wh-e-w!” 

All the while I could not catch sight of the saucy 
| rascal, who, from a lofty but leafy tree-top, thus 
| jeered over my head at lazy man, who spends in 
| slumber those precious hours of early day which are 
the very carnival time of these happy songsters. 


—_——_—__—_- 
STIGMATIZED. 
The negro is often fond of using long words, with- 
out much regard to their meaning or appropriateness. 
| He is also very indignant if his social standing or 
| integrity is assailed. 


| its falling off and promoting its healthy growth. 


| will examine the new 





A colored woman came into the office of a Western 
justice of the peace, and angrily demanded that he 
send ‘“‘de sher’ff to ’rest Jinny Jackson right off.” } 

“What has she done?” asked the judge. | 
*““W’at she done?” cried the excited woman. “She | 

done stigmertize me, dat’s w’at she done!” | 

“Stigmatized you? What do you mean?” | 

“She done put a stigmer on my fa’r name, dat’s 
w’at Jinny Jackson’s done, an’ I’se gwine to hab de 
law on ’er fo’ it!” 

“Tell me exactly what she said.” 

“She done say dat I aint no lady, an’ yo’ reckon 
I’se gwine ter lay under such a stigmertism as dat? 
No, sah! W’en folks stigmertizes me, dey’s got to 
pay fo’ it or prove it, an’ I want Jiuny ’rested right 
off!” 


\ 


But the wise counsel of the judge prevailed, and 
| the “stigmertized lady” went away without the war- 
rant for Jinny’s arrest. 
ee i et 
NOT ROMANTIC, 


Perhaps there is nothing more delusive to inex- 
perienced persons than the scenic effects of the stage. 
Red lights, glittering armor and gorgeous costumes 
before the footlights are very brilliant; but by day- 
light, princes, singers and dancers are often a shabby 
| and hungry set of people. 





No better illustration has been given of the differ- 
ence between appearance and reality than was 
aflorded when the National Opera Company became 
bankrupt and disbanded at Washington. 

The unpaid and destitute chorus-singers and ballet- 
dancers huddled together on the sidewalk, shabby, 
comfortless and hungry. Many of them could not 

speak a word of English. It was pitiful to see them 
| trying to find a secluded spot where they might shed 
| bitter tears of hunger, home-sickness and despair. 

Any foolish child who has imagined that the life of 
the stage is easy and joyous, would have had a lesson 
that should be effectual, on seeing these pallid, 
shivering, penniless specimens of humanity. 


——_—__— 
HER BOY. 


Never insist on cross-examining an acquaintance 
in regard to his knowledge of your nearest and dear- 
est. He may know that which you do not care to 
hear. In the life of Sir Richard Burton, the traveller, 
is given this incident concerning a fond mamma: 


She was greatly exercised about her son who was 
in school, and carefully consulted every new cadet 
about his proficiency in learning. 

“Does he prefer the classics?” 
Irishman. 

“T don’t know that he does,” was the answer. 

“Or mathematics?” 

“Well, that I can’t say.” 

“Or modern languages?” 

“Well, no.” 

“Then what does he do?” 

“Faix,” said the informant, scratching his head, 
“he’s a mighty purty hand at football!” 


——__—_¢—___. 
BUSY. 


It does not often occur that parents are too busy to 
administer punishment when it is deserved by their 
disobedient children, but one mother has been heard 
of who was too much occupied with other duties to 
indulge in pastime of this kind, and was willing to 
delegate the privilege to another person. 


“IT wish you’d excuse the way my children carry 
on,” she said to their teacher, who was making a 
friendly call at her house. 

“They really need about three good lickin’s a day 
apiece, but I’m actually too busy to give it to ’em. 
I’m so rushed from morning until night, and can’t 
get good help of any kind, so the children do *bout 
as they please; but I’m going to begin on’em soon 
as Ican find time, and I’d take it as a favor if 
you’d give every one of ’em a good thrashing every 
day at school. They need it.” 


she asked of a wild 


— 
A BORN CRITIC, 
Who has ever hit off a certain kind of public 
speaker half so well as the four-year-old boy, of 
whom the following anecdote is related? 


He was taken to a farmer’s meeting, at which a 
lady read an essay on “Flowers.” When he got 


home, he was asked what they did there. 
“Oh,” he replied, ‘ta lady talked to herself on a 


Guide Book to Wisconsin and Michigan Fishing | 
Resorts, and illustrated publications describing the 
Ashland Route to Lake Superior, the Yellowstone and 
Pacilic Coast, sent free on application to GEO. S. MARSH, 
G. P. A. M.. L. S. & W. Railway, Milwaukee, Wis. [Adv. 


FRENCH BATISTE ROBES. 


In each of which are 434 
yards wide, and 444 yards 
narrow embroidery, with 10 
yards plain material, being 
sufficient for a dress. They 
are Ecru, with beautiful com- 
binations of embroidery, in 
red and white, navy and 
white, brown and white, and 
black and white. 

Having secured them at 
just half the prices of last 
year we will sell those with 
embroidery 3 inches wide for 
$1.50 a robe, those 4 inches 
wide at $2.00, while those 
with 5-inch embroidery will 
be sold at $3.00 a robe, and 
some with embroidery 11 
inches wide are $5.00 for the 
robe. Also White Embroider- 
ed Robes, at all prices, besides 
black, navy blue, brown, etc. 

ORDERS BY MAIL should 
include 25 cents extra for 
postage. Money promptly 
refunded if not satisfactory. 


Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


SILKS & DRESS GOODS 


SPRING AND SUMMER. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


| Are offering the following special lines, par- 
| 





aa ain hig 
The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 
delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with a/co- 
holic washes, and plastering it with grease, which has no 
affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Burnett’s Co- 
coaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, etc., is unrivalled | 
as a dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is 
peculiarly adapted to its various conditions, preventing 
[Ade 








MUSIC FOR FLOWER TIME. 


Of the 3,000,000 Sheets of Music which are in our stock, 
very many are appropriate to sing and to play, not 
only among the spring flowers, but throughout the open 
air season, with its conventions and concerts. | 

SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES | 
should examine and use 

HILDREN’S DIADEM (30c.) Abbey & Munger, or 
SONGS OF PROMISE (35c.), Hoffman & Tenney. 

| 


SCHOOL TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 


SONGS & GAMES FOR LITTLE ONES (82) 
Jenks; or for Common Schools. UNITED VOICES 
50 cents), Emerson; or for High Schools, ROYAL 
INGER (60 cents), Emerson, Send for Lists and De- 
scriptions, Any Book Mailed Jor Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., B 


NEARLY $O,OOO DRESSMAKERS 


NOW PROCLAIM THIS WONDERFUL MACHINE 
To be the Only Improvement on the Tailor’s 
Square Ever Invented. Protected by the following | 

Patents 1879-1885. ra 

- 1885-1886 , 





R. & J. GILCHRIST, 5 
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Beware of Tin and 





ticularly suitable for this season’s wear: 
20-inch Colored Rhadames, 85 cents per yard. 
21-inch Colored Rhadames, $1.00 per yard ; 

worth $1.00 and $1.25 per yard. 
44-inch Check Cheviots, 75 cents per yard. 
54-inch Stripe Cheviots, $1.00 per yard. 
54-inch Check Cheviots, $1.00 per yard. 
These are very superior value. 

ii | We have also a broken line of dark colored 
is: | Serges at 50 cents per yard, fully worth $1.00. 
MAKER. | Orders by mail, from any part of the United 
States, carefully and promptly executed. 


JAMES MCCREERY & CO, 


Broadway and Iith St., 
NEW YORK. 








SHOW THIS TO YOUR DRESS 
In this age of rapid and artistic work this machine is a 


NECESSITY. It lasts a lifetime, and drafts directly on the 
lining ALL ladies’ garments perfectly from ACTUAL 
MEASURE, IN ONE-FIFTH the usual time. Within the 
reach of all, itis a great boon to dressmakers and appren- 
tices. It prevents fulness at bottom of front darts in 
princesses and polonaises, cuts the French bias, and per- 
forms work in a few moments that otherwise requires 
hours. Its success is unprecedented, and thousands have 
thanked us for allowing them to test machine FREE OF 
CHARGE, You may test machine at your own home for 30 
days, FREE OF CHARGE. After 30 days’ trial, if not worth 
10 TIMES our asking price, then return it. Send now 
for VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR and_LIB- 
ERAL OFFER, FREE. THE MCDOWELL GARMENT 
DRAFTING MACHINE CO.,6 West Ith St., New York 
City, SOLE MANUFACTURERS. Mention this paper. 

and the Exile Sys- 


id 

tem,” by Mr. George 
Kennan, which begin in the 
May Century, will embody the 
results of what is believed to be the 
first successful attempt by a competent 
investigator to make a thorough study of 


THE RUSSIAN EXILE SYSTEM. 


Before undertaking his arduous journey of 15,000 miles, 
Mr. Kennan, author of Vent Life in Siberia, etc., had 
spent 4 years in Russia and Siberia, was thoroughly con- 
versant with the people and the language, and had 
reached the conclusion that the Russian Government 
had been misrepresented, and that the exile system of 
Siberia was not so terrible as was supposed. Knowing 
that Mr, Kennan held these views, the Russian Govern- 
ment gave him every facility for a thorough inspection 
—the most thorough that had ever been made by a trav- 
eller—of the mines and prisons of Siberia. Armed with 
letters from the Russian Minister of the Interior and 
other high officials, 
Mr. Kennan went 
every where, inspect- 
ing mines, prisons 
and etapes, convict 
barges and hospi- 
tals, and travelling 
with chained exiles 
along the great Si- 
berian road. He 
made the intimate 
personal acquaint- 
ance of more than 
300 exiled “liberals” 
and nihilists, many 
of whom wrote out 
their histories for 
his use. ‘The actual 
facts, as revealed 
by this searching 
investigation, were 
far removed from 
Mr. Kennan’s pre- 
conceived ideas, as 
the thrilling narra- 
tive of more than 
a year of privation 
and adventure will 
show. As is already 
known. the publica- 
tion of Mr. Ken- 
nan’s__ preiiminary 
papers has resulted 
in his being piaced 
on the black-list by 
the Government, 
and copies of The 
Century are not allowed in Russia. Nor will he be permitted to cross the border again. 
Mr. G. A. Frost. artist and photographer. accompanied Mr. Kennan, and his pictures 

of Russian and Siberian life and scenery will add greatly to the interest of the series. 
THE MAY CENTU RY is a great issue. It contains, besides the first Siberian paper, an 
4 interesting illustrated article on ranch life; first chapters of ‘The 
Liar,” a novelette by Henry James; the exciting narrative, “A Locomotive Chase in Georgia”; a 
yg ponent paper on “The Chances of Being Hit in Battle’; an essay on Milton, by Matthew Arnold; 














& THE ILLUSTRATED 


PAPERS on “Siberia 
































THE BOUNDARY POST BETWEEN RUSSIA AND SIBERIA. 
(From the frontispiece of the May **Century.”) 








piece of paper.”— Boston Globe. 





“A Love Story Reversed,” by Edward Bellamy, etc. All dealers sell it; 35 cents. This number begins a 
volume. You can subscribe for six months for $2. THE CENTURY CO., New York. 
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THE YOUTH’S 

















For the Companion. 


COCHISE. 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IT. 
Tracking a Scoundrel. 


‘« ‘Cochise arrested ?? Iexclaimed. ‘What for ? 

“‘For trying to rob and murder a man that 
was travelling with him.’ 

‘‘ ‘Nonsense!’ said I. 

««<Oh, there’s no nonsense about that,’ said Mr. 
Greene. ‘You see, they ketched him in the very 
act.’ 

‘¢ T don’t believe a word of it,’ I said. 

“J dunno as that proves anything,’ replied 
Greene, coolly. ‘I rather think the word of four 
men that was there counts full as much with me 
as a man that wasn’t there sayin’ he didn’t believe 
it.’ 

«‘ ‘What did they tell you ? 

«Well, you see, they was ridin’ by that old 
hut down there in the bottoms, this side o’ your 
place, and they heerd somebody in the hut callin’ 
for help. When they got to the door, there was a 
man lyin’ on the ground, cryin’ for help, and the 
Injun on top of him, jest goin’ to kill him. Of 
course, he let up when he see them.’ 

‘*Who was the man ?’ 

***& Colonel Somehody-or-other that the Injun 
was takin’ acrosst to Petersport. Guess he was 
pootty good grit, too. They say he fit the Injun 
like alion. Both on ’em was badly wounded.’ 

*¢*What did Cochise want to kill him for ?’ 

“‘For his money, I s’pose. Injuns will be 
Injuns.’ 

‘¢ ‘What did he have to say for himself ?’ 

“«‘Cochise? Oh, denied everything! Under- 
took to make out that the white man was trying 
to kill him.’ 

“As he probably was.’ 

«««Probable fiddlesticks ! An unarmed man tryin’ 
to kill an Injun armed to the teeth, by layin’ on 
his back and hollerin’ at him! Come, come! 
What's the use o’ talkin’ ?’ 

“TI saw none, and turned to go. ‘What are they 
going to do with him ?’ I asked. 

“«*Take him to the nearest sheriff, and give him 
up. It’s the only thing they can do, unless they 
turn sheriff themselves, and string him up to a 
tree. Two of ’em wanted to, the first thing, and 
begun to tie their bridle-reins together; but the 
other talked ’em out of it. Pity they hadn’t a- 
done it, though. It’s the best way in sech cases. 
Saves lots o’ trouble and expense.’ 

“ Yes,’ said I; ‘it saves the trouble of getting 
at the truth, and the expense of finding out 
whether a man is guilty or not before you hang 
him.’ 

“But I had no time to argue with the old man. 
The question was, What could I do for Cochise ? 
It was soon decided. He was, no doubt, already 
in Petersport, in the hands of the sheriff, and 
would have as fair a trial as the rude state of the 
country permitted. I returned home, reported 
my news to my mother, and the next morning, as 
Phebe was still improving, I started for Petersport. 

“T found Cochise in irons, and heard from him 
the true story of the encounter in the hut. Lanont 
had somehow found out that Cochise was to carry 
a large sum of money that day, and had gone 
with him on purpose to rob him. He did not ex- 
pect to be able to get the money without killing | 
the Indian, but he meant to have it. Waiting till | 
he thought Cochise asleep, Lanont rose cautiously, 
and crept on his hanes and knees toward the dark 
corner where a pair of keen eyes were watching 
him. 

“Cochise carried the gold in a buck-skin belt, 
next his body, and Lanont was quite right in think- 
ing that nobody would get it without first taking 
the wearer’s life. When Cochise saw the villain 
creeping toward him, with the stolen knife in his 
hand, he knew that the time for a trial of strength 
had come. He had been waiting hours for it, and 
had long ago made up his mind what to do. 

‘He carried in his belt a heavy knife, and could | 








he succeeded in throwing his adversary, and 
wrenching the knife from his hand. | 

“He intended to bind the man, take him to | 
Petersport, and give him up to the authorities. | 
But at this very moment the young men rode up. 
Cochise told his story, and Lanont his. Of course, 
the white man was believed rather than the Indian. 

“Cochise had no means of proving his innocence, 
orof getting anything like justice. Circumstances | 
were all against him; so were the prejudices of 
nine white men out of ten. He expected nothing 
but conviction, and resigned himself to his fate 
with what I suppose you would call Indian sto- 
lidity. 

“But I was neither stolid nor resigned. I meant 
that he should be acquitted if there was any such 
thing in the book ; and I left no stone unturned that 
offered the least chance of helping him. I engaged 
Squire Buskirk, the best lawyer in the county. 
Probably you have heard of him a good many 
times. He isin Congress now. He was a shrewd 
one, I can tell you. Had a way of bringing out 
points that nobody had thought of. But he gave 
me no encouragement to expect the acquittal of 
Cochise. 

“The strongest hope we had was that we might 
get some clue to Lanont’s character and record 
that would break the force of his testimony. I 
got a man to take my place on the mail route, and 
worked day and night under Buskirk’s direction, 
trying to find that clue. Learning that Lanont 








COMPANION. ee... 


that after a while it came our lawyer’s time to | he hadn’t any right to make him do it. I don’t 
take things in hand. Everybody thought the case | know. But he wanted to see that hand, and so 
as good as decided already, and wondered what | did everybody else, and he didn’t stop for nice 
tack he could possibly take. | points of law. And, sure enough, there was his 
“First, he called some of the Fur Company | hand, without a scratch on it, but with the fore- 
men, to prove that Cochise had always been honest | finger gone! 
and peaceable. Some other witnesses testified to ‘Well, that finished him as a witness. Nobody 
the same thing, I among the rest. But what did | was likely to believe him any more. He slunk 
that amount to? People only laughed; and the | back to his seat, about as sheepish-looking a man 
lawyer on the other side said, in a sort of sneering | as I ever saw. Sheriff Wolf took a seat behind 
way, ‘If Brother Buskirk will bring forward a few | him, and not very far away. He had another little 
more men who never saw the prisoner robor murder | document in his pocket, which wasn’t likely to be 
anybody, it will prove him innucent.’ | very pleasant reading for Mundy. 


“Then Brother Buskirk let himself out. 

‘Tam going to prove it,’ said he, ‘and I won't | 
be many minutes about it either. My next witness | 
is a fellow that I have seen hanging around here, 
one Jim Munpy!’ 

“The name came out with a bang, as if it had | 
been fired from a gun; and Lanont jumped as if | 
it had shot him through. Buskirk stood looking | 


at him steadily for about half a minute, and then | 


“But, of course, all this did not clear Cochise. 
Allowing that Mundy was a liar and a villain, it 
might still be that another villain had attacked 
him, as he said. Circumstances certainly favored 
that view. How else could any one explain how 
the two men came to be in the position in which 
the Petersport party found them ? The prosecuting 
attorney put-that question to our lawyer. 

“Tf you will let Cochise answer in his own 


said, ‘I can tell when I’ve found the right dog, by | way, without interruption,’ said Buskirk, ‘he will 


his answering to his name!’ 
“Tt is not my name!’ Lanont gasped out; but 


there was not a man in the room who believed | tell his story. 


him. 
‘Buskirk followed up his advantage by putting 
the fellow on the stand. 





tell you.’ 

“The other agreed, and Cochise was allowed to 
In his broken English, but in a 
clear, straight-forward way, he described the fight 
in the hut. He showed his arm, where Mundy’s 
knife went through, and his chest stabbed to the 


*¢ Will you deny, under oath, that your name | bone in three places. 


is James J. Mundy ?' demanded the lawyer. 
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COCHISE AND PHEBE. 


had lived in Detroit, I made a hasty trip there, | 
‘to examine his tracks,’ as the lawyer said. 

“One of my hardest trials was the indifference of | 
the Fur Company officials to the fate of Cochise. 
They refused to do anything for him, except to | 
certify to his previous good character, and even | 
hinted that they thought him probably guilty. | 
Think of it, when he had risked his life at their | 


money! 

“When I came back from Detroit, a gentleman | 
named Wolf came with me. I met him when I} 
was looking for Lanont’s ‘tracks ;’ and he remem- | 


| 
| 


‘‘Lanont hesitated, and finally said, ‘I refuse to 
answer that question.’ 

« *You have answered it,’ said the lawyer. ‘You 
don’t deny the name, and in such a case silence is 
confession. Were you ever arrested for crime ?’ 

“Lanont hesitated again, and again said, ‘I 
refuse to answer.’ 

*«*Confession number two!’ said Buskirk. 


to that door on the farther side of the room.’ 
“Lanont looked. At that moment the door 

opened, and Mr. Wolf entered the room. If he 

had been a real wolf, or all wild animals in one, 


***Why didn’t you draw your own knife ?’ asked 
Buskirk. ‘Why didn’t you kill the man that was 
trying to kill you? Didn’t you know that you had 
a right to do so in self-defense ? and that the law 
would sustain you in it ?” 

‘***T know,’ replied Cochise, ‘I know white man 
got plenty rights, Injun got none ’tall. White 
man got much law. Keep it all self. No law for 
Injun. If white man kill Injun, good! If Injun 
kill white man, he git hang. That’s what I know.’ 

“Many cries of ‘That’s so,’ ‘That’s the truth,’ 
‘Shame,’ broke out among the spectators. The 
judge called them sharply to order; but everybody 
could see that things began to look brighter for 
Cochise. 

**Your honor,’ said Buskirk, ‘and gentlemen 
of the jury, we propose to show that there is in 
this court just the same law for an Indian as for 
a white man, and just as much of it. You have 
heard the prisoner’s story, and you know that it 
bears on its face strong marks of truth. But, of 
course, I don’t ask you to believe it till it has been 
corroborated by other testimony. If I bring before 
you a witness who never heard a word of it, who 
could not have invented it, who is capable of 
knowing the truth and incapable of perverting it, 
and that witness confirms the prisoner’s statements 
in all essential particulars, then I shall demand as 
his right that he be not only believed, but acquitted. 
I call Miss Phebe Harding.’ 

“Tt was my turn to be thunderstruck. I guess 
I started as much at the sound of my sister’s 
name, as Mundy did at his own. Not a word had 
been said to me about calling her, and I could not 
imagine what she could know about the case. I 
had heard from home that she was better, but no 
hint of her coming to the trial. 

“This was according to Buskirk’s plan. He 
wanted to be able to prove that she had not learned 
the story from others, and my evident surprise 
was quite to his mind. 

‘Presently my mother was brought in, leading 
Phebe by the hand. The child was a little fright- 
ened at first; but Mr. Buskirk asked her a few 
simple questions, as to her name, her age, and so 
on; and, before she fairly knew it, she had been 
sworn, and was telling what she had seen and 
done on that night on which I had found her in 
the road. 

“I don’t know who was most surprised at her 


l story, Cochise, Mundy, or myself; but everybody 


| listened eagerly, and it was soon evident that this 


| girl held the prisoner’s fate in her hand. 
“She told how lonesome she got after mother 
went away; how anxiously she watched for me, 
| till it was dark, and then how she listened and lis- 
| tened, hour after hour, getting more and more 
| frightened all the time. Finally, seeing the light 


| bidding, and nearly lost it in defending their | ‘Now, Mr. Lanont, I want to call your attention | of the Indian’s fire, she thought it possible that I 


| might be there, and went over to see, intending if 

I was not there, to ask Cochise to let her stay with 
him till I came. 

“Creeping softly up behind the hut, she looked 


bered that he had very particular reasons for Lanont could not have been more frightened. He | through a crack between the logs, and saw Cochise 


wanting to go to Petersport. 


turned pale, clutched at the rail by his side, and 


| lying in the dark corner and a man she did not 


‘““We reached that place on the day of the trial, | looked nervously around the room, as if for a| know in the lighted one. She thought them both 


and found the whole town excited over it. Leay- | 


have sprung upon the robber and killed him at a| ing Wolf to shift for himself, I hurried to the | 


blow. His rifle lay by his side, and he could! court-room, which was nothing more than the | 
But he would not | upper story of a grocery store. 


have shot him in an instant. 
touch either weapon. He knew too well what the 
result would be. He was an Indian; and if he 
killed a white man, even in self-defense, nobody 
would believe his story, but he would be held for 
murder. 

‘‘What could he do, then? He could give up 
the money and save his life; or he could grapple 
with the man empty-handed. He resolved to 
grapple with him. With one swift bound, he 
leaped to his feet, and sprang upon the armed 
robber. 

“The struggle that followed was terrible. Lanont 
was a heavy, muscular man, and fought desper- 
ately, not only because he meant to have the 
money, but because he did not doubt that Cochise 
would kill him the instant he gained the least 
advantage. I won’t describe the contest. Cochise 
got some ugly cuts before it was over; but at last 


“Things were pretty rough in those days. The 
floor was covered with sawdust, the seats had no 
backs, the bench, the bar and the jury-box needed 
labelling; and so did the judge, for that matter. 

“Lanont was on the witness-stand, telling his 
story of the Indian’s attack upon him in the hut. 
He had learned his part well, and it sounded very 
plausible. I saw that the judge and the jury and 
the audience believed every word of it. Then the 
three young men were called, one by one, neither 
of them having been allowed to hear Lanont’s 
statement or one another’s. They told a straight 
story, and, I don’t doubt, the exact truth, which, 
you see, was all that was necessary to confirm 


to the satisfaction of the court. 
‘Well, I don’t know much about courts and 


Lanont’s testimony, and prove the guilt of Cochise | 








their ways of doing business; but I remember 


chance of escape. 

“Don’t get excited, Mr. Mundy,’ said Buskirk. 
‘Is there any special reason why you should be 
afraid to meet a Detroit sheriff?” 

‘Mundy said not a word. 

“I won’t press the question,’ said Buskirk, 
‘since it seems to embarrass you. You can step 
down, and we will let Mr. Wolf answer it for you.’ 

“Mr. Wolf didso. He identified Colonel Lanont 
as James J. Mundy, better known as Jim Mundy, 
a notorious gambler and desperado, who had 
served out one sentence for horse-stealing, and 
was wanted now to answer for highway robbery 
and several other crimes. Mr. Wolf closed his 
testimony by reading an official notice, published 
by the authorities of Detroit, describing Mundy’s 
appearance, and offering a reward for his capture. 

“The description stated that he had lost the 
forefinger of his left hand. He had kept that 
hand done up in bandages, pretending that it was 
badly wounded in his fight with Cochise. The 
judge ordered him to show his hand. They say 


asleep, and was going to steal back as softly as 
| she came. 
| But at that moment the stranger opened his 
eyes, and glanced toward Cochise. Then he lifted 
his head, and looked more intently at the Indian. 
Then he raised himself upon his elbow, and finally 
got up upon his knees. 

‘‘What followed I have already told you. Phebe 
told it, too, in her own way, the drawing of the 
knife, the stealthy movements of the stranger, the 
leaping up of Cochise, and the awful struggle that 
followed. 

‘‘As Phebe turned from the sight in horror, she 
caught the sound of our horses, just plashing into 
the ford, on the farther side. She tried to scream 
to me to come and save Cochise; but her voice 
died in her throat, and she could not make a sound 
louder than awhisper. Gathering all the strength 
she had, she ran across to the bridle-path, to inter- 
| cept me as I came up from the river. 
| ‘She reached it, turned into it, and stopping for 

a moment, heard me bid some one good-night and 
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say, ‘Hope it will be your turn next.’ Then every- | 
thing began to whirl, the ground rose up before 
her, and she knew nothing more till she found 
herself in bed, with her mother sitting by her side. | 
‘*Well, the trial was a short ceremony after that. | 
The Petersport men remembered the words which | 
Phebe had quoted. I told about finding her in the | 
road. My mother related how the child had first | 
recalled and described the scene, and how excited | 
she got over it. ‘Then came some short talks by 
the lawyers, a short charge by the judge, a short 
absence of the jury, and Cochise was free! 

‘‘As the court adjourned, there was a general | 
inquiry for Mundy, and loud talk of hanging him 
to the nearest tree. But before any such plan | 
could take shape, he and Sheriff Wolf had disap- 
peared down a rear stairway, and ten minutes 
later were on their way to Detroit. Foiled in this | 
direction, the crowd vented its enthusiasm in three 
cheers for Cochise, and three times three for Phebe. 

‘“‘When the two met, it was a sight to behold. 
Phebe hugged the Indian, and cried for joy at his 
escape. He showed no sign of feeling, except by 
the least bit of a shine in his eyes, but said, 
‘Cochise never forget. Some day mebby I git 
chance; then I pay you back." 

“Stolid! Well, I only wish some white men 
had that kind of stolidity!” 

Gero. HuNTINGTON. 
————_~+or—_- 





For the Companion. 


THE -DOCTOR’S “SHADOW.” 


| if he be not dead!” said the man. 





During the outbreak of cholera in Naples, three 
years ago, the hostility of the lower class towards | 
the doctors was violent. They insisted that the spread, 
if not the origin, of the disease was due to them, and | 
called them poisoners and murderers. Physicians who | 
made visits at night to the poor’s quarters carried 
revolvers, or were accompanied by policemen. 

A French physician, who had volunteered his aid, 
used to go about unarmed and without a guard, at all 
hours of the night for, as he said to a friend, ‘‘Don 
Salvatore Trapanese was watching over him.” 

Wherever he went, at night, a man, with a long 
cloak thrown over his shoulder, carrying a stick in 
his hand, followed him, as a detective follows the 
man he is “shadowing.” Even in the very heart of 
the thieves’ quarter, this physician was as safe as in 
the public square at midday. For the man was one of 
the chief thieves, and his business was to see that no 
harm came to the doctor. 

It all happened in this way. Late one afternoon 
the doctor happened to be in a church frequented by 
the poor of the city. The doors were about to be 
closed, as a man entered and fell upon his knees. His 
lips moved hastily, and repeatedly he struck the 
ground with his forehead. As the sexton came up to 
lock the door, the man threw his cloak over his 
shoulder, and hurriedly left the church. 

As the doctor passed the spot where the man had 
knelt, his foot stumbled against a long, Calabrian | 





and the dreaded Camorra—the association of thieves | 
and beggars which once ruled half of Naples—ap- 
peared to be renewing its sway. But whenever the 
doctor went out at night, he saw that he was followed 
by a suspicious-looking character. Subsequently the 
doctor found out that the man shadowing him was 
Salvatore’s brother, who had been ordered by the | 
Camorra to watch over him. 

The doctor lost a valuable dog. He informed the 
old cobbler. That night a man called, whose appear- 





came as a friend of Salvatore. | 
“You shall have the dog back to-morrow evening, | 
The next night the dog rushed into the room drag- | 
ging Salvatore after him. 
The doctor thanked him, and shook him by the hand. | 
“I am a bad man,” said Salvatore, looking con- | 
fused, “and not worthy of touching your hand.” 
The doctor handed the reward he had promised for | 
the dog's return, two hundred francs. The man put | 
it back on the table, saying: “You saved the little | 

girl. I found the dog—it is all right now.” 
S. F. PERCE. | 
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For the Companion. 


STORMS AND EXPLOSIONS ON THE SUN. 


| mile-measure, because miles are too 
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How many worlds would it take to cover the whole | 
surface of the sun? As many as the number of pins | 


diameter, eight hundred and sixty thousand miles. In 
round numbers a million and a quarter of our worlds | 
would occupy a space equal to the whole size of the | 
sun. 

Some years ago, when I was lecturing on this sub- 


| ance was not such as to beget a sense of security. He | ject, 1 thought of demonstrating this to my pupils by 


bringing in a sack a million and a quarter of peas 
and pouring them on the table, each pea to represent 
a world, and all of them the number of worlds 
required to measure the sun. 

In order to be correct, I bought half a pint of peas, 
and counted them, in order to learn 
how many pints for the million and a 
quarter. I found that instead of a 
sack, I should require a horse and 
cart. There were one thousand two 
hundred peas in a pint, about ten 
thousand in a gallon, and, therefore, 
I required one hundred and twenty- 
five gallons, or more than half a ton 
of peas to represent the size of the 
sun, each pea representing a world. 


I use world-measure rather than 
PROMIN 





mers throughout the world were much excited by an 
amount of red flames or clouds that seemed to pro. 


| to cover a pin-cushion as big as your head. How | ject from the dark edge of the moon, and might 
| many worlds to fill the space occupied by the sun? | either belong to the moon itself or be projections 
| This is easily calculated when we know the sun’s | from the sun behind it. 


Could they be volcanic eruptions on the moon? If 
they belonged to the sun they must, to be thus visible 
at such a distance, be of enormous magnitude, forty 


.or fifty thousand miles high above the solar surface. 


Many believed them to be optical illusions, fictions of 
the imagination. 

But between 1842 and 1860 photography had been 
so far perfected as to enable Mr. De la Rue to take 
pictures with materials that have no imagination 
and cannot be deceived. He not only proved their 
actual existence, but also that they belonged to the 
sun. He took several 
photographs showing 
that as the moon moved 
across the face of the sun, 
itcovered over those on 
the side towards which it 
was advancing, and un- 
covered others on the 
side it was leaving. 

Since this, a method 
has been discovered by 
which these mysterious 
appendages can be seen 


ENCES, OCT. 7, 1869. 


The astronomers of old only knew that the sun is a | small. Another comparison may help to convey an | without an eclipse. They have been studied with 
great fiery globe, and that sometimes there are curi- | idea of the size of the sun. You know that the moon | great care by astronomers both in Europe and Amer. 


ous dark spots upon it which could be seen only in 
foggy weather or when the sun was near the horizon. 

The reason why these spots were only seen at such 
times, is that the eye is then protected by the fog or | 
the haze. When in full glare from aclear sky the | 
sun dazzles the eyes so painfully that nothing but the 
dazzle can be seen. The telescope only makes this 
worse. It is, in fact, dangerous to look at the sun 
through a telescope in its ordinary condition. 

At last somebody thought of a very simple contriv- 
ance, that of using dark colored glass to protect the 
eye, and thus we are now enabled to magnify the sun 
by the telescope, and examine its surface delib- 


| 


erately. 
Before I tell 
you what has 


thus been dis- 
covered, I must 
try to convey 
some idea of 
the size of the 
sun. This is by 
no means easy. 
As the eye is 
dazzled by the 
brilliancy of the 
sun, and all the 
lights of this 
world appear 
but darkness 
after we have 
struggled for a 
while to fix our 
gaze upon the 
wondrous lumi- 





TOTAL SOLAR ECLIPSE, JULY 29, 1878. 


is far away from us, two hundred and forty thousand | 


miles. It sweeps round the earth in a nearly circu- 
lar orbit of four hundred and eighty thousand miles 
across. 

This is a magnitude too great for the human mind | 
fairly to grasp, but great as it is, if the earth were at 
the sun’s centre and the moon still circling round it, 
the orbit of the moon would reach but a little more 
than half way to the sun’s surface. 

I have said all this about the size of the sun, 

it is 'y to keep his enormous magni- 
tude in mind, in order to form any just conception of 
the mighty doings I am now about to describe. 

Let us begin with the spots to 
which I have already alluded. 
These have been carefully observed 
and studied, and prove to be great | 
holes. Nobody can tell how deep | 
they are, but the length and breadth | 
of the mouth of these great pits | 
have been well and accurately meas. | 
ured. A very small spot, requiring 
a powerful telescope to show it, 
must be more than a thousand 
miles in diameter. 

Those that are visible without a 
telescope to ordinary eyes protected 
by a dark glass or a hazy atmos- 
phere must be, at least, thirty thou- 
sand miles across. One was ob 
served in 1858 which had a breadth 
of more than one hundred and 
forty-three thousand miles. A 
string of eighteen of our worlds 
would be required to span it. Into 
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dagger which lay upon the floor. Catching up with | nary, so is the mind bewildered when we contermplate | its vast concavity worlds like ours might be poured 
the man outside, the doctor handed him the knife, | his magnitude, and our own world and all upon it are | by hundreds as we should pour peas into a basin. 


and noticed his pale face and the agitated manner. 

“I feel sorry for you,” said the doctor. 

“Cholera in the house,” the man muttered through | 
his clenched teeth. 

The doctor announced himself as a physician from | 
Paris, and offered his services. The man shook his 
head, walked away, and then returned. 

“Are you a stranger?” said he, curtly. 

“Yes.” 

“You have nothing to do with the municipal 
authorities?” 

“Nothing at all.” 

“Will you come with me?” 

They went down into a narrow street, walked a 
long way in the darkness, through a vaulted passage, 
into a narrow alley, and halted before a tumble-down 
house. A man came out, and all three went down a 
pitch-dark passage, crossed a yard, and stopped before 
a miserable hovel. The man, who had come from 


the house, raised a lantern and scrutinized the doc- | 


tor’s face, and then they entered the hovel. 

A mother lay upon the floor wringing her hands in 
despair. Three women were on their knees praying. 
An old woman, a cripple, sat all in a heap before the 
fire, muttering to herself. 

On the bed was a little girl, half cold and uncon- 
scious. No one stood beside the bed, for the lowest- 
class Neapolitans are afraid to touch a dying person. 

Surreptitiously, under the blanket, the doctor ad- 
ministered an ether-injection. She rallied, opened 
her eyes and moaned softly, thereby softening the 
suspicious eyes around the physician. 

The mother rose from the floor and began helping 
the physician rub the girl with the blanket. The 
rubbing was useless; the child was sinking fast. 

The doctor prepared to give an intravenous injec- 
tion. As he cut open the vein, all the women shrieked. 
The child collapsed; the mother cried : 

“She is dying! she is dying!” 

The doctor held the childinhis arms. Savage eyes 
followed his movements, and amid prayers to the 
Virgin and threats hurled at him, the night wore on. 

A reaction set in toward morning, and warmth 
returned to thé body. She moaned, ‘Mamma! 
mamma!” The mother’s face glowed with hope. 
The child was returning to life. 

When the doctor left the house he was guided 
through the labyrinth of lanes and alleys by the 
father, whose look of gratitude more than compen- 
sated the physician for the sleepless night. 

Several nights, for they preferred to receive his 
visits after dark, the doctor visited the hovel. On 
the night of the last visit, the mother stood on the 
doorstep, as the doctor departed, praying, “May the 
peace which you desire be granted unto you!” 

As the doctor took leave of the father he asked 
his name. ‘Salvatore Trapanese,” the man answered, 
and added, “If ever you want me, excellency, my 
life and my knife will be at your disposal.” 

Pointing to where a ragged old cobbler was seated 
repairing a boot, he said, ‘Address yourself to that 
man if you want me.” 

For months the physician did not see Salvatore. 


dwarfed by comparison to insignificant littleness. 

But how can we measure the size of the sun? isa | 
natural and fair question. In reply, I may say that | 
the distance of the sun from our world has been | 
measured, and knowing this, it is easy to tell how | 
much less than its real size must an object at that dis- | 
tance appear. 

But how measure the distance? you will now say. | 
To answer this would require quite a long story of | 
itself, a story of great interest, but one that can only 
be understood by those who have learned some math- 
ematics. 

To form some idea of how it has been done, place 
some small object a few feet from a window pane, 
then stand at the further end of the room, and note | 
the part of the window pane which the object appears | 
tocover. Then step aside, say three feet to the right. 
The position of the object against the window pane | 
will now appear to have changed,—moved to the left. | 

Note how much it has moved, then come nearer to | 
the object, and step three feet to the right again. | 
The object will have moved further to the left this 
time. Then come still nearer and re- 
peat the experiment. The shifting of 
the apparent place of the object will 
be greater still. 

The planet Venus is an object that 
sometimes comes between us and the 
sun, so as to be seen as a spot on the 
sun, as the object in your experi- 
ment appeared on the window pane. 
If an astronomer makes a long step, 
say from London to one of the islands 
in the Pacific, this spot will appear to 
change its position, but as he cannot 
make such a big step at once, he ar- 
ranges that two or more persons shall 
make observations at the same time 
from distant parts of the world, and carefully record 
the exact, apparent position of the planet on the sun, 
or its apparent path across the sun, as seen from 
these stations. 

Captain Cook made one of his celebrated voyages 
for this purpose, and at different times all the civilized 
nations of the world have equipped expeditions at 
great expense to observe these transits of Venus, the 
object being to measure the distance of the sun. 

Other methods have also been used, all with the 
greatest possible skill. Immense labor has been given 
to the calculations that are necessary in working out 
the gigantic sum which the observations have set. 

Therefore, you may venture to believe me when I 
tell you that a comparison of all the results of these 
labors of so many able men during so many years 
proves that the sun is nearly ninety-three millions of 
miles from the earth, and that the fiery globe itself 
is so large that if a number of worlds as big as ours 
were held together like beads on a sfring, three hun- 
dred and forty of these world-beads would be required 
to girdle it around in one line. 

Three hundred and forty pin’s heads thus strung 
together would go round your head with some to 

spare. Therefore, the sun is as much bigger than the 





The papers teemed with accounts of nightly attacks, 


world as your head is bigger than a pin’s head. 





Holes or cavities in what? you will ask. Certainly 
not in anything solid like the crust of the earth. We 
know this, because the surface of the sun is in con- 
tinual motion, and different parts of that surface 
move with different velocities. A solid cannot do this 
without tearing itself to pieces. 

The spots themselves move about on the surface of 
the sun, change their forms and sizes, grow and 
diminish, open and close, disappear altogether. 

The surface of the sun is evidently gaseous. What- 
ever may be the condition of the interior, that sur- 
face visible to us is a fiery atmosphere of vast depth, 
and below it is something less luminous which is 
revealed by the spots, the central or deepest parts of 
which appear black, and this apparent blackness 
shades off towards the rim of the cavity. 

I say “apparent,” because such blackness is only 
due to contrast and the obscuration of the dark 
glasses through which the sun is seen. Compared 
with anything on the earth the darkest parts of the 
spots are very brilliant. The spots thus appear to be 
huge eddies or whirlpools in the flaming atmospheric 


ocean of the) 
sun. 

Further ex- 
amination re- 


veals the exist- 
tence of mighty 
billows on this 
> flaming ocean. 
“* The largest of 
these waves 
have been 
named faculae. 

They are great 

heapy ridges of | 

the flaming matter, many of them thirty to forty 

thousand miles long, and one to four thousand 
miles wide. They are specially abundant round about | 
the spots, as though the spots are centres of incon- | 
ceivably furious storms or tornadoes. 

These great billows roll along the surface of the 
sun with velocities proportionate to their magnitude, 
thousands of miles an hour. Sometimes they are 
seen passing over the edge of the sun’s disc, and pro- 
jecting like a little tooth. To be thus visible they 
must be, at least, forty or fifty times as high as the 
highest mountains on this earth. 

But these are not all. A powerful telescope shows 
the whole surface of the sun to be mottled with lesser 
waves, ripples on the fiery ocean; but the smallest of 
these that are visible, must be far larger than the 
biggest of the Rocky Mountains or of the Alps or 
Himalayas. These also are in rapid motion, showing 


SUN-SPOT. 


ica. In Italy there is a society specially organized 
for studying them, and the revelations thus obtained 
are still more marvellous than what I have already 


told you concerning the tempests and tornadoes of 


the sun. 

They are due to tremendous explosions, compared 
to one of which, the combined bombardment of a 
hundred millions of our biggest cannons all fired at 
once would be but the effort of a boy’s pea-shooter or 
pop-gun. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F. R. A. S., F.C. S. 
———_+or____ 
TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 


Pink and yellow oxalis, red geraniums and fuchsias 
in one window, and a round, laughing face looking 
out of another,—this was what we saw day after day. 
Whenever car Number One passed, the rosy face was 
at the window. 

The driver, a pleasant-looking young fellow, with 
the bluest of blue eyes, and fuzzy yellow hair, never 
failed to see the black eyes that looked out at him, 
and to smile or wave his handkerchief as he passed. 

One day the car stopped in front of the house, and 
a girl came out and got in. It was her face that we 
had seen at the window, and we looked at her with a 
mixture of curiosity and interest. In her arms she 
carried a large, shapeless bundle, which, when she 


| unwrapped the red shawl that was wound around it, 


proved to be a baby, fat and blue-eyed, who looked 
at each of us in turn, wonderingly, while he sucked 
the fingers of one little hand. 

The car stopped again, and three ladies came in; 
they were evidently acquainted, and in order to give 
them seats together the girl gave her seat to one of 
them and sat down by me. She glanced at me once 
or twice, and seeing, or perhaps feeling, my friendly 
attitude, said, half-shyly, ‘‘I see you in this car very 
often—you see, I ’most always look out when I know 
Jack will be passing.” 

“T have seen you, too,” I. answered. 
this is your baby?” 

“Yes,” she said, proudly, “Jack’s and mine. Don't 
you think he looks like Jack?” 

“Yes, very much. But you look young to be mar- 
ried and have a baby as old as this little fellow.” 

“Well, I’m older than I look,—I’m past fifteen. 
See my earrings,—they were a present from Jack on 


“IT suppose 


| my fifteenth birthday, and the baby gave me a 


butter-knife. Of course, Jack bought it, but it was 
a present from the baby just the same. I suppose 
you keep house?” 

I told her I did. 

“Sodo I. We have one real large room, and it’s 
fixed so it’s just as good as two would be. When I 
was at home we had a whole house, but I think one 
room is a great deal nicer,—you can see all the pretty 
things you’ve got, right there; you don’t have to go 
into other rooms to look at them. 

“Don’t you think we were lucky to be able to get a 


| room that looks out on the street? And we have 


another window, too; that looks out into a lumber- 
yard, and I’ve watched the teams and the men com- 


| ing and going so much that I know the names of 


some of the horses and where some of the men live. 

“But I like the front windows best; I see the trees 
on the corner of A—— Street when they are brown 
in autumn, and then when they are bare in winter. 
Now the leaves will soon be out, and then won’t they 
look pretty?” 

Again the car stopped. She got up and wrapped 
the shawl around the baby. “I get off here,’ she 
said, smiling. ‘(I’m going to get a dress for the baby. 
Good-by; I hope I’ll see you again some time.” 

“What an outlandish-looking girl!” said one of 
the ladies on the opposite side of the car as soon as 
the girl was out of hearing. “Oh dear, how slow 
this car goes! I wish the drivers had to go faster 
through parts of the city where there’s nothing to 
see.” 

She did not seem to be an ill-natured woman; her 
face was pleasant, and her manners were good, but 
she was thoughtless. The ‘‘outlandish-looking gir!’’, 
who saw beauty everywhere, was happier, and would 
make others happier than she who had a “whole 
house” to live in, and enjoyed many advantages 
which the other never dreamed of possessing. 

It is not material possessions nor the lack of them 
that makes riches or poverty, but a contented mind. 
Or 





that the sun is everywhere in a state of perpetual 
raging storm, of fury i ivable, i 





globe. 

When the moon happens to pass directly between 
us and the sun we have a solar eclipse. The body of 
the sun may thus be quite hidden while the outer 
fringes of his luminous atmosphere are still uncov- 
ered. More marvels are revealed thereby. 





There was such an eclipse in 1842, and the astrono- 





parably | 
exceeding any of the tempests on our quiet little | 


LAst MoMENTS.—“‘When I am dead, let the big 
guns be fired over me,” said an Indian chief, dying 
in Washington. The savage expressed a common 
| passion—the desire for a burial accompanied by cer- 
| emonies that shall gratify vanity. 
| Saladin’s shroud was, by his command, uplifted in 
| front of the tent in which he lay dying. 

“Behold!” cried the herald. “This is all which 

Saladin, the conqueror of the East, carries away of 

all his conquests!” 
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Saladin was so vain that he wished, to quote Ban- | 
croft’s epigram, ‘‘to pass from the world in a striking 
antithesis.” 

When Cuvier, the great naturalist, was dying, the 
doctor advised the application of leeches. 

“I discovered that leeches possess red blood,” re- 
marked Cuvier, recalling the discovery which first 
gave him celebrity. | 

One of Napoleon’s marshals exhibited in his last 
moments that absolute confidence in the Emperor’s 
power which for years distinguished the army of 
France, and made it almost invincible. 

A cannon-ball had mortally wounded the marshal, 
but he would not believe that he must die in a few 
minutes. He ordered his wounds to be dressed by 
the surgeon, and that Napoleon should be sent for, 
as he had the power to stop the effusion of blood, 
and command nature to do his bidding. The mar- 
shal’s undisciplined mind thought that the Emperor 
had but to speak, and Death would obey him. 

The incidents we have quoted are supplied by an 
article published forty-four years ago by George 
Bancroft, the historian, which concludes thus: 

“A tranquil death becomes the man of science, or 
the scholar. He should cultivate letters to the last 
moment of his life; he should resign honors as 
calmly as one would take off a domino on returning 
from a mask.” 

The aged scholar is illustrating by his example his 
own words. 


SS 
TWO AGES. 


Young Tommy, an uneasy, comical youth, was 
asked by a boy whose acquaintance he had made on 
the street, ‘How old are you?” 

“Nine when I’m on my feet,” said Tommy, “and 
six when I stand on my head.” 

“Ha! How do you make that out?” 

“Why, if you stand 9 on its head, it’s a 6, isn’t it?’ 





For any impurities in the blood, Moore’s Pilules 
are a quick and positive cure. [Adv. 


> 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla rouses the liver and kidneys, 

and gives healthy action to the digestive organs. [Adv. 
alc 


A four quart “White Mountain” Ice-Cream Freezer 
for only 50 cts. See adv. in this paper. [Adv. 
————_——__— 


Decayed Teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” [Adv, 

———— 


The Manufacturers of The “Best” Tonic have re- 
ceived some of the most flattering testimonials from 
eminent Physicians, placing the article foremost of any 
Liquid Extract of Malt and Hops. [Adv. 


eve ENS, A.G. SPALDING & BROS. 








Have introduced for the 
season of 18% a superior 
Racket for expert players, 
called the SLocumM—price, 
In addition the: 
many novelties in the 
of Nets, Ralis, Poles, etc. 
nd for Catalogue of 
Summer Sports. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
241 Broadway, New York, 
108 Madison St., Chicago, 


Music Alnst Given Away! 


To introduce ** Woodward’s Musical Monthly” 
($1 per year), and our new Catalogue of Sheet Music 
and Premiums in every family having a Piano_or 
Organ, we will, on receipt of 20 cts., send samples 
with ten Ss pieces of our very latest 
popular Vocal and Instrumental Music, full- 
size (1144x13 in.), printed on elegant heavy 
music paper, and would cost from 30 to 50 cts. 
each at music stores. We also publish the very 
beautiful song and chorus, “If The Waters Coul. 
Speak As ey Flow.” A greater success than 
“White Wings,” mailed for 60c. WILLIS WOOD- 
WARD &CO., 342 and 844 B’way, New York 


LADIES’ 


BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00. 
Retail Everywhere for $3.00. 


Sizes 2% to 7, D and E widths. 
We send these Boots, in 
either kid or goat, or glove- 
top kid-foxed, postage 
aid. on receipt of 
wo Dollars. Send for 


PRICE-LIST. 


Mention Com- 
panion. 


CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE CO., Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 

























ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 


across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 


F FOR 
MADAME FOY’S 


| Skirt Supporting 


CORSET 











The Best Cure 


For Catarrh is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It 
eradicates the virus from the blood, and 
thus removes the cause of the disease. 
Begin treatment at once, before the 
nasal tissues are destroyed and the 
whole system poisoned. 


“T have been more or less troubled 


Rheumatism, 


Which is caused by an acid in the | 
blood, is cured by Ayer’s Sarsaparilia. 
| Hundreds have found relief in the use 
of this wonderful remedy, when every 
other treatment proved worthless. 


_““T suffered from rheumatism in my 
side and shoulders for several months. 





with scrofula, but never very 
until the spring of 
1882. At that time, 
I took a severe cold 
which, notwith- 
standing all efforts 
to cure, grew 
worse, and finally 
became a chronic 
catarrh. I tried 
many of the so- 
called specifics, but 
obtained no relief 
until I began the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. After using 
nearly two bottles 
of this medicine, I 
noticed an improve- 
ment. When I had 
taken six bottles, 
all traces of catarrh had disappeared 
and I was restored to perfect health.” 
—A. B. Cornell, Fairfield, Iowa. 

“T was troubled with catarrh for over 
two years. tried various remedies, 
and was treated by a number of physi- 
cians, but received no benefit until I 
commenced taking 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla.’’ — Jesse M. 
Mills, Albemarle, N. C 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


seriously 





oggs, Holman’s 


Ayer’s a has entirely cured 
me.’’—Ellen Connaghton, A st., Lowell, 
Mass. 

John D. Duffy, 83 Green st., Boston, 
Mass., certifies that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
cured him of rheumatism, pains in the 
back, and general debility. 


_“T have been troubled with rheuma- 
tism so as to be confined to the house 
for weeks ; but Ayer’s Sarsaparilla ef- 
fected a complete cure.” — A. E. Reed, 
17 Telegraph st., So. Boston, Mass. 


“T was for many months afflicted 
with chronic rheumatism, and suffered 
intensely, in spite of all the remedies 
available. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, bein 
recommended, has completely remove 


STOOD THE TEST. 


Autcock’s Porous PLASTERS 
have successfully and triumphant- 
ly stood the test of over thirty 
years’ use by the public; they 
have never been equalled by un- 
scrupulous imitators who have 
sought to win a part of the reputa- 
tion of ALuicock’s by making 
plasters with holes in them, and 
claiming them to be ‘‘ just as good 
as Allcock’s.” 

A.tcock’s Porous PLASTERS 
stand to-day indorsed by not only 


the highest medical authorities, 





every symptom of my old complaint.” 
— J. Fream, Independence, Va. 

‘When doctors had failed, Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla cured me of rheumatism.” 
Bernard Brown, 132 Adams st., Lowell, 
Mass. 

Thos. Dalby, Watertown, Mass., long 
a sufferer from lumbago and rheuma- 
tism, has been so greatly improved since 
using Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla, 


that he has every reason to believe it 
will effect a permanent cure. 


Price $1; six, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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Will Color One to Four Pounds 


Of Dress Goods, FOR 


Garments, | 
Yarns, Rags,etc. } cENTs. 


A Child can use them! 


The PUREST, STRONGEST and FASTEST 
of all Dyes. Warranted to Dye the most goods, and 
give the best colors. Unequalled for Feathers, 
Ridébons, and all Fancy Dyeing. 

Will make a quart of Ink or Bluing for roc. 

Ask druggist for Book and Sample Card, or write 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
For Gilding or Bronzing Fancy Articles, USE 


DIAMOND PAINTS. 


Gold, Silver, Bronze, Copper Only IO Cents. 















BY MAIL $1.30. 
Foy, Harmon & 
Chadwick, 
NEW HAVEN, CT. 


| 
| 
| 





A WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE-CREAM 


FREEZER 


For 50 Cents. 


See **Companion” Premium List 
of April 5th, 1888. 


CLUB 
RDERS 


We have made a specialty since 1877 of givingas Pre- 
miums te those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts. to 75 cts. = pound, We do avery large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 90 
CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETs with $10 orders. ECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOss-ROSE SETs of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, and a Host 
of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 

stal (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 
rice and Premium List of 106 pages, containing also 
Cash Prices for our Premiums, at less than Whole- 
sale Prices. GRE LONDON TEA ey 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


BROWN’S 
FRENGH 
DRESSING 


—— FOR — 











BOOTS AND SHOES. 


EXHIBITED. 
None Genuine without Paris 
Medal on every Bottle. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 


HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER 





We are children who cheerfully join in the chorus 
When PACKER’S TAR SOAP is the subject befare us, 
ama tried all the rest, 

oO She knowsitSthe best, _ 

Andwe laugh with delight when she lathersit utr us. 
Mention YOUTH’s COMPANION, and send four cts. for 
sample of Packer’s Tar Soap. Use it every night 
with warm water and rough wash-cloth, and you will be 
gratified with soft, smooth skin and improved com- 
plexion. Do not hesitate to use Packer’s Tar Soap 
on your face. It is absolutely pure, bland and grateful 
to the senses. It is adapted and extensively used for 
ae the delicate skin of infants, and in the treat- 
ment of skin and scalp diseases. It prevents Chapping, 
Chafing and Redness; cures Itching, Dandruff, and Acne, 
etc., and is an invaluable antiseptic purifier for offensive 
perspirations, discharges, etc. 25 cents. Druggists, or 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


Breaks Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oi! has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
HORACE PARTRIDGE & CO. 


ufacturers of Fine Lawn Tennis, 


BOSTON. 

























Postage free, if you 
mention paper. 


Our New Standard. Price, $3.00. 


Spats in stringing, strength and _ finish, the lead’ 
Rackets of most manufacturers. Money refunded 
goods are not satisfactory. cial discount to 
clubs. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue, con- 
— revised Tennis rules, and price-list of all out- 


THE GOOCH “PEERLESS” 


Our Freezers are constructed to 
make the most delicious fine Ice- 
Cream, Ices and Fruit-Creams, 









or Labor, receipts for which go 
with every Freezer. The Ice- 
Cream produced is as nice and 
delicious as that furnished by 
the best Confectioners. They 
are also used for cooling Jelly, 


3 to 42 quarts. 
all t 





|THE PACKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton Street, WN. Y. | 


in a few minutes, with little Ice 


Blanc Mange, Custard, etc. Make 
For sale by 
e Leading Dealers. 


but by thousands of grateful 
|patients who have proved their 


| efficacy as a household remedy. 





How to Gure 
SKin & Sealp 
DISEASES 
swith the= 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 








HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF 
skin and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, are speedily, economically and per- 


| manently cured by the CuTICURA REMEDIES, when all 
| other remedies and methods fail. 

JUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $l. Prepared by the PorTTeER DrvuG 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
tz Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 43 
we prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. #3 


Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, the 


GORTICHLET WASH SILK 


a 

















| Prepared expressly for Art-needle- 
work on materials which require wash- 
ing. 
Colors warranted not to “run,” or 
| to injure in any way the most delicate 
fabrics by us ng Castile soap and warm 
water. 

Soldin three grades: (1) EE, coarse, 
for extra heavy outline work, or solid 
embroidery. Ten-yard skeins; (2) No. 
500, medium, for ordinary outline work 
oretching. Ten-yard skeins; (3) Floss 
(sometimes called Filo-floss), a fine size 
of high lustre, sold only on spools ow- 

| ing to its slack twist and consequent 
| delicacy. 


NONOTUCK SILK Co. 


18 SUMMER ST., BOSTON. 


Send 6 cents in stamps for sample, 
stating grade wanted, 





THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


Full Suits and Overcoats 
at proportionate prices. 


Owing to the enormous 
number of mail orders re- 
ceived from New York 
City alone we have opened 
there a branch salesroom, 
at 285 ’ 
opp. Stewart Building, 








DO YOU WEAR 


PANTS 








where our New York cus- 
tomers may call and be 
measured, without the 
trouble of writing us. But, 
if our goods are so desir- 





to 

country, where clothing is higher. 
within the reach of every one in the United States, all 
at the same price, excepting cost of postage or ex- 
press. Upon receipt of 6 cents we mail 20 samples of 
cloth to select from, self-measurement blanks, and a 
48-inch linen tape-measure. If you cannot wait for sam- 
ples, tell us about what color you prefer, send us your 
waist, inside-leg and hip measures, together with $3.00, 
and 35 cents to prepay express or postage, and we will 
guarantee safe delivery and perfect satisfaction. For 
any cause, we refund money upon request, or make 
another garment if customer desires. The American 
Express Co. (capital $20,000,000) will promptly — 
to any inquiry sent their Boston office. Address all 
mail to us at Boston office. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

















































THE YOUTH'’S — COMPANION. 





MAY 3, 1888. 




















OSTRICH ODDITIES. 


Ostrich farmers, of whom there are many in South- 
ern Africa, doubtless find their queer broods pro- 
ductive of amusement as well as more practical 
advantages. An article in the Saturday Review 
makes the statement that the birds have a dervish- 
like habit of waltzing, when in good spirits. They 
go sailing along in the bright sunshine, their beauti- 
ful wings spread, giving them the appearance of 
white balloons; but they have an unfortunate ten- 
dency toward becoming giddy and stumbling. Some 
of them, however, can “reverse” as cleverly as a prac- 
tised human dancer. 


When a solitary chick is reared at the farm-house, | 


it becomes absurdly and often inconveniently tame. 
One such chicken called “Jackie” was the terror of 
all the little negroes about the place; for as they sat 
on the ground, with plates of rice and ampkin in 
their laps, Jackie would bear down on them, taking 
toll from one plate after another. 

Occasionally he acted in such a menacing manner 
that the youngsters dropped their plates and went 
away crying. Jackie would then squat on his heels | 
among the débris, and regale his enormous appetite 
at leisure. 

But one day retribution came. Having noticed 
the pot in the kitchen, from which the — and 
rice always came, he thought he would attack the 
= head; so, plumping his head into the pot, 

gooey scoope d up and, with the lightning- ike 
sad ity of ostriches, tossed down his throat a large 
mouthful of boiling rice. 

Poor fellow! the next moment he was dancing | 
round the kitchen writhing in agony, shaking his | 
head nearly off, and twisting his neck, as if bent on 
tying it into a knot. Final y he dashed wildly from 
the house, and the last that was seen of him was a 
little cloud of white dust vanishing on the horizon. 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives a good appetite, tones 

the system, and purifies the blood. Give it a trial. [Adv. 
os) RES 

Two bottles of Dr. David Kennedy’s Favorite Rem- 

edy, of Rondout, N. Y., cured me of Kidney Complaint. 

—Miss Jennie Martin, Paul St., Rochester, N. Y.$1. [Adv. 


I to Dr. C. Poore,} New YD 


FOREIGN Stamps. Agents wanted to sell approval 
heets on com. 25 per cent. Green & Co.,Medford,Mass, 


$3 Ee TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth, s1. 2 FREE. 
FS) ERS SAFETY REIN HOLDER Co., I 











Fy your ore geist don't keep Moore’s Pilules. send 


rk. 50c, per box; 3 for $1 



































gee ryt ose 


“I Saw Her in Violet | 
hg and 60 pieces | 
Bp Mgrokes 1) songs 


MUSIC SALE 


full sheet music size, with So 
ete., all for lic. **WHITE wi 3” and 100 so 

words and music, 8c. 114 pieces of Dance Music ” ft | 
calls and figures complete, 2c. 500 
Music, Sc. Satisfaction 
L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 








STEAM and ELECTRIC LAUNCHES. 
svonoure Boats, Sailing Ca- 
Linge = a Canoes, Oars. 
Rowlocks, Satis, etc. Pp 
catalogue. Over seventy-five 
illustrations. Send 5 cts. 
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None 
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} 
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pieces of Violin | Investments, 
aranteed or money refunded. | sent free on Creag vy 


7 \ 





Sree. Mention the Com 
anton, x. Y. 
Isa Sores trade, and 
T be quickly learned | 
500 
We will teach you thorough ngbly, an " 
in either pert be or Rai phy. The Great 
West is the countr A, * in. Write for our circe’s, 
ROS. Bin, Waite or ou wis. 
will save one-fourth of the coffee; no 
eggs; coffee clearas amber. $2 to $5a 
day selling them; sample by mail, 25c. 
Send for Circular and Price-List. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 5 and 7 John Street, New York. | 


RUSHT 
Cc 

ELEG RAPHY «= * . Page 

ma ut, 1. at work 
VALENTINE i 
WEST'S PERCOLATOR 
J.C. Beacham & Co., Cleveland, oO. 
Pen, Pencil and Rubber Stamp. 

















Your name on this useful article for 

marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 

Agents make money as pe A me sell on sight. 
a 





V EAGLE STAMP WORKS, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Take no other. Makes sound, 
At stores,6 cakes,ic. COLGAN & ene e nile Ky. 


OLG AN’S FY TOLU 
WhiteTeeth.Perfect Sowtin <tr ual, te. S. GUM U M 

and asweet mouth. Perfectly delicious. 

* Rent eS ampey-y ~ | tayhs a be =—— 





| 








Closes s' t like pencil to carry in pocket 
Club of Shiterent names to one arene $1. 
first-class. No Humbug? 
CO., New Haven, Conn. 


YOU A GOOD COOK ? 
ruin all your effort by using the 

z ate ot of — Your skill 
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These are 
RUBBER : STAMP 
TRADE 





ARE 
Do not 
ordinary 
wee 








GENUINE * SELECTED 
SPICE 


. 
FINEST IMPORTED, ABSOLUTELY PURE. 





* a eeaar TEMPERANCE DRINK. | ~ 
DR. SWETT’S “ROOT BEER.” 


Made from Life of Man, Winte m, Juniper, Check- 
erberry, etc. A beverage for heal and pleasure. Pack- 
ages, to make five gallons, 25 cents; by mail, 31 cts.; four 
package s, $1.00, pre pat, Put up ay, at the NEW 
NGLAND ‘BOT ANIC DEPOT, 245 Washington St., 
Boston. 0. W. SWETT, it D., Proprietor. 


COOD NEWS 
To LADIES. 
Greatest Bargains Cotrees: 


Baking Powder and PREMIUMS. 

For particulars, address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN 7 Co., 
68 Church S8t., New York, N. Y. 
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GR EATAMERICAN | 
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CAT CAN BE 
Common Sense TAtk.’’ 











es not under the horse’s feet. 
Holly, Mich. 
OYS! Sell Court Plaster. we are coffe ring big 
inducements. sao = a and go od pay. Send 2c. st’p 
for information. A. Z. Woodbury & Co., Hudson, Mass. 
ith 3 bi 
Bracket Saw = ae ie complete 30c. 
Sent by mail, post-paid. Bracket Saw Co., “Camden, Nd. 
Our are illustrated circular on Dress _ 
Faee=: li C. Reod’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Sddress Weed Magis Beate Co. , Quiney, Ill, 
For Poultry. Granulated bone and 
crushed oyster shells.Send for Be | 
list. York Chemical Works, Yor 
7 ALLACE’S Improved Book- -Keeping is the best | 
system in the were Suits any business. To _— 
z ice reduced to $2.00. Write for testimonials t 
a . Wallace, Union, So, Ca. (Pres’t M. & P. Nat'l Bk 5 | 
CRAP-BOOK PICTURES. 
ever offered. Package A, 10 cts.; B, licts.; C. 
D, 50 cts.; E, $1.00; or the 5 packs tor $1. 5D, b os 
post-paid. NATIONAL CARD © ‘O., Camden, New ersey. 
, 
BIRDS EGG one of our One-Hole 
Blowers. Best thing out for the purpose. Sent. 
paid,for 35c. Strong, Howard & Co., Box 3 . Pittsfield, 
BICYCLES-—All Grades. 
Send for illustrated catalogues aud prices, 
St. Nicholas Manufacturing Co., 
784 to 794 Madison Street, CHICAGO. 
40 0 -RECITATIONS and READINGS, 
Bound in Handsome sien 
Cover, mailed to any address, for 30 cenis. 
taken. Address J. 8. OGT VIE & 


CO., PUBLISHERS, 
7 Rose Street, New York. 


COLLECTORS should have 
Ege- 


Wass. 


raph 
tamps 


“KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 
iF you T A SUFFERER, WE TELL YOU 
CURED 
gah acetate Write for our 
BOOK 
na BTKES SURE CURE CO., Lakeside Bld’g, « HICAGO. ILL, 
Every Industrious 










have a Syracuse 
Barrow about the 
qyere this spring. 
teel wheel, springs, 
le: lees’ light, strong, 
ae 4 enoug! 
¥ a deliver a ee a’ Pay? sta- 
oh for $6; 2 for $10; r$l4. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. Re MP & tt. Mra. Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 


rababy c riage. 











scam ' S10, BOOK 2 50e. 


SAVE YOUR TIDIES. 16c.'3,2:cent Conkling Manual of Usefal Taforms 
brings you by mail, prepaid, a beautiful Nickel Tidy 


Holder. Size 4x10 inches. '/s ornamental. Every tamily | 


buys them. Ladies, men and children, can sell them. Bz 
pay to agents. W. HASSELBACH, Box A5l, Sandusky, 0. 








ASK YOUR WATCHMAKER FOR 


























BIRCH AND NOT and contains overs thing the at = peed . 
WILLWIND | ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. | a Realy bal evmliion tld bas 
=ee by mail, 25 cents. Circulars free. ever before been published, and will refund 
JOHN 8, BIRC! 8. BIRCH ‘& CO., 184 Lewis St., N. Y. | the money to anyone di 
Pp 
SHORT. HAND A 2 ne mk poms igi i 
Haven’s system, oP, gj odes 
Full set se id-teach: | LalRD ib 2 ) HeOy Lakeside B 
ing lessons, either 10 cts. ; both aa 20 cts. — 
a “ OOP Ie CHESTNUT St., PHILA. 
NC wCOUC we, = 4 
4 years WH of PINC ly proves H. merit. = 
Quickly dispels the whooping, greatly allays and lessens o 
severe oxysms < coughing—cutting short the dis- 





action insures sleep; 


ease, I 
and is absolutely harmiocs in effect. When physicians or 


domestic treatment fail, you can rely on “DELAVAU’S. 
ae a bottle. Sold by Gragyiets. 
Wood Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘CLEARAN CE SALE. 








Depot eth 
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same Ex eel Gr 
577". “Bitterest satire coated nety jm exhilara 








No. 1, M 
No. 2, Photos Good ational 
shopworn. In applying for 

mention this paper, you get it rr 


ana teehanteall . Som 


n List, 
W. H. WALMSLEY & 

1016 Chestnut Street, Philsielonia, Pa. 

YCLES ON PAYMENTS, 
styles from $8 u 
Few jorge r stocks in a. Seca 
Hand Wheels a Specialty. Our 
rior inducements and quick + allay an 


constantly 
every State and Ty. Sen 


. rate 





ar. of payment plan 
GW. Rowse & Son, 8.N, 


or 2, 


without extra charge. 30 different | 
,all standard makes, 


low rates by freight and ex., bring us 
increasing frade | 


of new and 9d-hand i whnels, with fal tuli And ACCURATELY 30 to 50 Feet. 
St., Peoria lu. 


ie 





THOMAS WOOD & CO., Boston. | 


Y | 


should | 





une fun Y_Rev, 


Book as outfit, by mail, $1.25. HUBBARD BROS., Pubs, Ph Pha, Boston, 


your vicin 





TOPEKA AND ITS ADVANTAGES. 


Population: 
—— information. to 
the West or profitable Re: 


to artis se 


to the 


seeking a home in 


perqenstertng | | 


also 2-4 Rates to the City will be 
TRADE, Topeka, KANSAS. 





NEW TT 
RUBBER TIRE 


A. *W. *GUMP & CO., 


YCLES. | 


RONGER BICYCLE 


Dayton, n, Ohio. 


= itich, Factory price, = ~~ Our price, $40.00 aed 


rt _ - a be. on 
46 oe “ “ 45.00; 
“a ¢ ast = 40.00; 

Order Quick. 250 second-han 
ing and 


“ 


88.00 | 
ry 
“ 


d wheels. Repair- | 


Also 
ickeling. Bicycles and Guns taken in trade. 





BRADLET HANDY WAGON 


The Best on Wheels. Light, 
strong, convenient and low 













priced. 
Sarr ou 
Se hor: 


chase direct from t 


aixotei'e “a 


Handy to get into 
tof. Handy for sin- 
se or pair. Bondy & for 


one person or more. dy 
to load or unload. Send for 
Wer. Circular, ‘How to pur- 


. CUSE 
0.5% pacest 


wk 





Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
e Onl ty igo-4 Folding Bustle. 


y 
= dann of style it h 
0 equ Warranted to - 

fallioly regain its sha 
release of poqeemes, an 
not get als laced while in 
wear, like other folding bus- 
tles. sure that “Improved 
Lotta” is stamped on each 
Bustle. If they are not for sale in 
a | send us 50 cts. for 5- 
cts. for Seria and 

i send, 


sprin; 
“ fil ser ost-paid, by mail. 


wew 


Columbia 





ubber Co., Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 





BICYCLE 


\ 


SS 


ol 


iN 


‘{ 


\V ty 
NUMBER OF 


STANDARD 


+ 


Ki 


POPE 






EG cme: uss 


Hernia is nie Rm 
and a radical cure certain. 
Sent by mail. Cir. free. ‘Bugheston T 


BOYS, ATTENTION! 


WE WILL SELL A LIMITED 


FOR $50; FORMER PRICE, $80. 
CATALOGUE AND CIRCULARS FREE. 
- CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


“ON THIRTY PAYS’ J TRIAL. 


TR has a een d xa 
from all others. 
with Self- adjusting Bal 


BARGAINS. 


NEW 46 -INCH 


COLUMBIAS 





Drawing Materials, 
Drafting Instruments, 
Novelties for Decoration. 


Wadsworth, Howland, 


Importers and” 

‘m: ers @ 

te re Dealers, 
84 Wash. St., Boston. 

268 Wabash Ave. ,Chicago. 


Artists 
Materials 





Send 4 cents in stamps tor our 160-page Illustrated 
Catalogue. a 


Special terms t o Teachers a and Academies. 








A spring-steel 1-foot folding pocket-rule, in genuine 
leatl er case. Takes no more space than a pencil. Will 
bend to a3-inch circle. Every boy wants it. Nice for 


ladies’ work-box. Sold by dealers 


SAMPLE BY Rees, 


poets. 
cTs. 
“LUFKIN RULE CO. 


CLEVELANDO.O, 








Halls Basar Portable ad 
Adjustable Dress & Skirt Forms, 


A household necessity; indispen- 
sable to ladies who make their own 
and children’s dresses. Saves al 
the fatigue of standing while dress 
is being draped and trimmed. One 











Bi 
J 


bn 


Form fits every member of the 
family, and when not in use folds 
up | ‘ean umbrella. Endorsed \\ 


and recommended by all Fashion 

Publishers. Sent to any address on 

receipt of price. Complete Form, 

$6.50; Skirt Form, iron pest, $3.50; 

Skirt Form, wood post. in case, $3. 
Send for descriptive circular, 

pb hig Hali’s Bazar ante. 833 BwayN.Y. 


LADIES’ THE MOST SATISFACTORY 
an ORDINARY DRESS PATTER 
superior to all others. 
Mention * Youth’s Companion.” 


wish Nese OFFERED. 
ELASTIC 
a ES AND PARTICULARS 
Mail orders filled promptly. 
LEWIS §. COX, 1220 Chestnut Street, 


READY - MADE 
SUITS. UPON APPLICATION. 
PHILADELPHIA. 








PERFECT-FITTING) AND 
EXTRA MATERIAL TO 
JERSEYS. ASHIoNaBLE Stytus, 
LOW PRICES. 
JERSEY UNDERWEAR. 


MAKE NS SKIRT, for the PRICE o 
Perfect-fitting, warm, 
Send for yom meg 














is cup shape, | 


1 in cen- 


tre, adapts itself to all positions 
of the body while the ball in the 
cup Ft back the intes- 
tines jus rson does with 
the finger. With, light pressure the 


rely day and night, 
durable and cheap. 
3 Co., Chicago, lil, 





SPALDINC’S 
CIAL BASE BALL 
2st only on Base Ball 


shed # tor ii 


Guide pub! 
the only off 
ages for 1887, 
associations. 





or 180 
108 Mead SPA ALE - 


CuHIc. 





icial league 
and reco 
Every ball player = 
America should have, a ¥" yi Full 


he 


GUIDE. 


or 1888. Contains 
+ aver- 
s of all other 


™: 
ING. Sk BRO ROS.. 
NEW Sa 





MALONE 


Will outwear 
the Market. 


4 Paper. 
WHITTELSEY &C 








Vests to Matec 
We cut from p. “to 
Best American and # 
eign Goods, at 
Tailors’ Prices I mf, Guara 
and Satisfaction,or 
6c. for ou 


what our customers sa 
goods, 
co 


CUT AND MADE TO ORDER FROM 
all wool goods of ourown manufacture for 
Delivered anywhere in the U.S. 


Samples of Cloth. Mention this 


CUSTON- 
MADE. 


$3"$6 


nded. Send 

r 4U samples, linen t tape-meas- 

ure, directions and testimonials, showing 

who have tried our 
ERS P 


s» Whitman, Mass. Mention paper. 


PANTS! 


any $5 Pants in 
Send 6 cents for 


O. Malone,N. ¥. 
iw 


4 
T 


ntee Fit 


ANT 











Ge 











FUNNIEST BOOK YET! rt Nearly 75 ,000 SOLD! NEW Bédition ONLY $1.75. 


SAMANTHA 41 AT SARATOGA d 


P. Newman. DD & 


o Your Own Printing 


cards. Cizcular Press $ $8 Size 
for small ne 








THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
OLEANFAST 


(Gleanfast) Black Stockings. 
Try a few pairs of our 
Ladies’ fine Cotton at 75c. 
per pair, or Children’s 
plain or ribbed French 
goods at the same price, 
and be convinced that there 
are absolutely Cleanfast 
Black Sa that will 
not sta and can be 
washed ike white hose and 
retain their lustre. 
927 BWoian Bt, }New York. 
& West Street, Boston. 
107 State Street, Chicago. 














orders. 
of 44 pieces, or 
with $20 or- 
this 











LUE. 


Superior TO ALL OTHERS ¢ 
MADE BY A NEW PROCESS * 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT « 


Gian Upt02 Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








ENTS 

WANTED! 

BIG TERMS! 
n—J. 


gly funny. nae 


wie 


nents Chicago, on Wansas City 








Be 


250-page Catalogue, with History of Breeds. 
M. W. DUNHAM, Wayne, Du Page Co., Illinois. 


FRENCH COACH HORSES. 
More Imported and Bred than by any other Eight Establishments. 
511 PURE-BREDS NOW ACTUALLY ON HAND. 


Experience and Facilities Combined for Furnishin 
Breeds at Reasonable Prices. 


st Stock of Both 
Address 





4 





ind 


WILL SHOOT 1,000 FEET. 








THE ALLEY TARGET CUN. 











\ 


ER 














And STEREOPTIC 
ing every subject for 
e business for aman ex small ca 
Kise. Lanterns for Home Amusement. 152 p. Catal 
free. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St. 


itt fer rick wera. | 
U Ce HIBITI ONS. | | 


— 


10 cents. 








Price, 


Entirely new, accurate as a rifle. 
no powder; no fire. Not dangerous. 


$2.00; 















by express, 


No noise ; 
300 shots cost but 
"It is the Gun for Rats, small game, and target 
practice. Delights old and young. 
prepaid, $2.50 in U.S. Trade supplied. Send for Circulars, Free. 


J. J. WATROUS, Manuf., 213 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


This Mop is, to-day, 
the best selling article 
ou Has been thor- 
oughly tested, and 
—- a perfect suc- 


“A “Record Unequalled. 

In some sections we 
have placed, on an 
average, a mop in 
every family. 


Over 500,000 Sold. 

It sells at sight. Sav es 
labor = .. . Lg 
more cha ands 
or lame Tecks. Ex- 
clusive territory, a 
liberal terms to agents. 
Illustrated 10 - page 
folio sent free to all. 
115 Public 8q.,Cleveland, O. 


“Little Beauty.” 
Weighs from 
402 to 4 Ths. 















This Steel Bearing Brass- Beam Little Scale with 
Brass Scoop is nicely Japanned and is just the thing 
rar House, Store or Shop. e will send one only, 

Express, toany person sending us #1.00 (not 

Mite value). Catalogue of ',000 articles sent free. 

Address CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ill. 


